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LITERATURE. 

Peel and O’ Connell: a Review of the Irish 
Policy of Parliament from the Act of 
Union to the Death of Sir Robert Peel. 
By G. Shaw Lefevre. (Kegun Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

Tue middle period of the Irish question in 

the form it assumed after the Act of Union 

is full of instruction for these later days. 

We learn from it that there is nothing new 

in the manifestations of Irish discontent in 

the phrases of statesmen ; that the confusion 
of parties and the strife of schemes for the 
better government of Ireland are a heritage 
coming directly from the circumstances of 
the past. Such is the principal value of Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s work, which presents no 
novelty. The annals of the period to which 
it relates are well arranged, and the whole 
is fairly tinted with the Liberal sentiments 
of the writer. Here and there is a sugges- 
tion that by his title Mr. Shaw Lefevre has 
given a new complexion to the Irish policy 
of Parliament in the first half of the century ; 
and he loses no opportunity of bringing for- 
ward ‘‘ that personal enmity between the two 
men, which lasted throughout their political 
lives, to the serious detriment of both 
countries.” To some extent we are disposed 
to think Mr. Lefevre has been influenced by 
the title. These two personages were the 
most prominent representatives, the personi- 
fication of their respective countries. Peel 
and O’Connell displayed the virtues and the 
defects of England and Ireland. The title is 
happier, no doubt, than ‘‘ England and 

Ireland,” but it is practically identical. 
O’Connell never arrived at that ‘‘ halfway 

house” between annexation and separation into 

which Mr. Parnell has entered with Mr. Glad- 
stone. With some wavering, he demanded 
repeal of the Union and reversion to a state of 
government in Ireland very different, in regard 
to its powers and limitations, from that which 
the late ministry proposed to establish. That 
is matter of fact, and involves no entrance 
upon controversy. Mr. Parnell has with 
emphasis accepted the word ‘‘ subordinate ” 
as describing the Irish Parliament. O’Connell 
declared that his scheme, ‘‘ based on one king 
and two separate parliaments, would be of 
the utmost value to the happiness of both 
countries.” Peel, without sympathy for Irish 
fervour and sentiment—“ like an iceberg with 

a slight thaw upon the surface,”’ whose smile, 

O’Connell said, was ‘like the silver plate on 

& coffin”—represented the attitude of the 

governing class of England at that time 

towards Ireland ; aclass to whom Mr. Lefevre 
thus refers— 

“With all their strength, with their caution 

and lack of enthusiasm, with their religious 


beliefs and prejudices, their want of sympathy 
with the ideas of other races.” 

Peel’s speeches 

‘* showed no glimmer of light, nor any appre- 
ciation that remedies were required for the 
state of Ireland, with the single exception that 
he deplored the number of absentee landlords, 
and even hinted that measures might be 
adopted to compel them to reside on their 
properties.” 

Lord George Bentinck soon afterwards pursued 
that hint, and suggested a double poor-rate ; 
but absentees have been found difficult of 
definition and have escaped such penal legis- 
lation. 

The lesson of this review is that we are 
dealing with wounds which have been open 
since the Union. Nothing is more suggestive 
in this respect than the antiquity of the 
catchwords. England has opposed and has 
conceded in the end. Catholic emancipation, 
Protestant establishment, the right of the 
landlord to appropriate tenants’ improve- 
ments, the extension of the suffrage, each and 
all of these have been carelessly opposed and 
ungraciously sanctioned. In the Union the 
dominant idea was the triumph of the 
Protestant faith, and the government of 
Ireland by England has never been free from 
that policy. Mr. Lefevre regrets that the 
concession of Catholic emancipation was not 
conveyed ‘‘in the tone of Fox, or of 
Canning.” But Peel, who gave it grudgingly 
in a speech addressed ‘‘ to the Protestants of 
England and not to the Catholics of Ireland,” 
who would have resisted it ‘‘if he were 
assured of a more hearty support in 
England ’’—he and the Duke of Wellington, 
who ‘‘defended the measure on the sole 
ground of fear of civil war,’”? were more 
representative of the power by which the 
concession was made. When O'Connell, 
harshly disqualified by the Act, appealed in a 
famous election to the County Clare, he was 
able to say :—‘‘To you is due the honour of 
having converted Peel and conquered Welling- 
ton.” But no concession ever banished the 
demand for a measure of legislative inde- 
pendence. 

After Catholic emancipation followed the 
period of O’Connell’s compact with Lord 
Melbourne’s government, when, in the 
dramatic way so dear to Irishmen, he and 
his friends rose from their seats and crossed 
to the ministerial side of the House in token 
of their approbation of the new ministry. 
He was, doubtless, sincere when in 1837 he 
said: ‘‘ Ireland is ready to amalgamate with 
the entire empire. Let Ireland and England 
be identified. A real effectual union or no 
union, that is the alternative.” But the 
ministers who hailed this seutiment at once 
proceeded to propose an Irish poor-law, and 
perhaps thought that they were acting on 
principles of equality. Yet the difference 
then set up has worked heavily against con- 
tentment, and thousands of Irish paupers in 
England have carried home the conviction 
that it is due to the greed of their English 
rulers. There may be some who will rise 
from perusing these annals with a conviction 
that if concession had been earlier and gracious, 
if English statesmen had been sympathetic, 
and if the claims of Ireland had been pre- 
sented with consistent moderation, the issue 





would have been different, and the United 


Kingdom would have now presented har- 
monious identity of government. If that be 
a true view, it can hardly be regarded as yet 
impossible of realisation. Passion, injustice, 
and dearly earned concession, stimulate new 
demands, but they cannot obscure the main- 
springs of self-interest. If the unceasing 
prayer of Ireland for legislative power at 
home be a reasonable demand, it must be an 
outgrowth of distinct requirements, such as 
are the result of gecgraphical circumstances, 
and such as no change in the temper of 
government could have averted. 

The cry for Repeal rose again when Peel 
resumed office in 1841. The meeting on 
Tara’s Hill marked the highest levei of 
O’Connell’s popularity. He seems to have 
believed that a bloodless success was possible. 
He said: ‘‘I ama disciple of that sect who 
believe that the greatest of all sublunary 
blessings is too dearly purchased at the expense 
of a single drop of human blood.” Yet we 
suppose Mr. Gladstone would agree with Sir 
Robert Peel in his reply to Mr. Osborne that, 
though all the members for Ireland should be 
in favour of repeal, he should not consider it 
his duty to grant it. 

No one can fail to recognise the evils of 
class government such as then obtained in 
England who regards with fairness the posi- 
tion of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
O’Connell said of it: ‘You might as well 
consult butchers about keeping Lent as con- 
sult these men about the rights of farmers.’ 
Mr. Lefevre points out the fallacy which has 
conjoined the cottier tenants of Ireland with 
the peasant proprietors of other countries. 
He might have been more emphatic in this 
distinction. Ireland is one of the few coun- 
tries in which peasant proprietorship has had 
no place. The evils in the condition and the 
faults of character of the Irish tenants have 
been the sad creation of law. Indolence, 
improvidence, and destitution are the sure 
results of the system to which they have 
been subject. Was O’Connell led to advocate 
free trade because it was opposed by his 
political adversaries? When Irishmen were 
singing with joy that 


‘* Boney’s left Elba this morning,”’’ 


their feelings were closely connected with a 
probable increase in the price of corn. ‘‘ Peel 
appreciated the fact that Ireland might suffer 
from withdrawal of protection, and on this 
account proposed to place upon Imperial 
charge the whole cost of the Irjsh police.’ 
One of the difficulties in the future of Ireland 
will be the question of tariffs. That there is 
nothing new in parliamentary phrases con- 
cerning Ireland will be recognised in Mr. 
Scrope’s words in 1846: ‘‘Is not an eject- 
ment of this kind tantamount to a sentence of 
death?” And, again, how often present 
controversy deals with the words of a resolu- 
tion read by Mr. Smith O’Brien in the House 
of Commons in 1848: “ Our object is now, as 
it always was, the legislative independence of 
Ireland, and thereby the maintenance of social 
order.” 

Mr. Gladstone thinks Peel ‘‘ great”; Mr. 
Lefevre sums up his career as that of ‘one 
who never attempted to lead or to form public 
opinion, who gave effect to it when it could 
be no longer resisted.” Mr. Gladstone speaks 





[as a contemporary of Peel in Parliament, and 
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ect to a personal influence from which 
storical judgment is free. The two men 
whose names form the title of this book were, 
toa certain extent, types of incompatibility. 
The unsympathetic temper of the one, the 
crude demands of the other, are representative 
of a period in which judgment was being 
formed upon the principles and policy of the 
Union. Now, there is no party in the state 
in favour of reversion to the plan of govern- 
ment in Ireland which preceded the Act of 
Union, and none which would not be ashamed 
to profess the Irish policy of parliament at 

the commencement of the century. 

ARTHUR ARNOLD. 








Popular Tales and Fictions: their Migration’ 
and Transformations. By W. A. Clouston- 
In 2 vols. (Blackwood. ) 


Wuatever views students of folklore may 
entertain with regard to the origin of popular 
tales, they cannot fail to be grateful to Mr. 
Clouston for the great amount of information 
bearing upon the subject which he has placed 
at their disposal, as well in his present work 
as in his excellent editions of the Bakhtyar 
Nama and The Book of Sindibad. He has 
worked throughout in the right way, sparing 
no pains to discover variants of the stories 
which he has selected for illustration, but 
avoiding unnecessary repetition. His chief 
aim has been to show that, in at least a great 
many cases, the tale which has been rendered 
familiar by oral tradition to successive genera- 
tions of European peasants has existed for 
centuries in Oriental literature. About his 
success in this respect there can be but little 
doubt, even among readers who may be 
sceptical with regard to the exclusively 
Eastern origin of the great mass of Western 
popular tales. Mr. Clouston has not attempted 
to prove too much. Having traced a story 
through the various forms which it has 
assumed in divers lands, and compared its 
variants, current among unlettered European 
labourers, with those which are to be 
found in the works of sages and romancers 
who wrote ages ago in Asia, he is 
content to leave the evidence he has col- 
lected to appeal to the intelligence of his 
readers, and does not think it necessary to 
explain, in accordance with any particular 
theory, each incident of the tale with the 
migrations of which he has dealt. His pre- 
sent work contains about fifty chapters, con- 
nected with each other by little beyond a 
similiarity of subject. It leaves the questions 
at issue with respect to the migrations and 
transformations of popular tales in general 
much as they were before it appeared, for it 
does not throw any great amount of abso- 
lutely new light upon those obscure problems, 
and it makes no pretence to expound their 
hidden meanings; but it forms a rich store- 
house of materials invaluable to inquirers 
into those matters, enabling them to dispense 
with tedious researches of their own. 

Many of the parallels between Eastern 
literature and Western folklore cited by Mr. 
Clouston are already familiar to most stu- 
dents; but there are some which will prove 
novel to many readers. Toa couple of these 
attention may be called. There is a Russian 
legenda in Atanasiet’s collection called ‘‘ The 
Poor Widow.” It tells how Christ and his 





apostles, during one of their wanderings about 
the world, were inhospitably treated by a rich 
farmer, but kindly received by a poor and 
lone woman. Next day the farmer is made 
happy by a discovery of money; the woman 
is saddened by the death of her only cow. 
The apostles remonstrate, but no explanation 
of what has occurred is vouchsafed to them 
for some time. At length, they are shown 
two springs of water, the first foul and 
nauseous, the second clear and sweet; and 
they are told that in the world to come the 
lot of the churlish farmer shall be like unto 
the first spring, and that of the kindly widow 
shall be like unto the second. There can be 
but little doubt that the Russian legenda is a 
Christian variant of a story quoted by Mr. 
Clouston from the Talmud. According to it, 
Elijah was once kindly received by a poor 
man and unkindly by a:ich man. In response 
to Elijah’s prayer the poor man’s only cow 
dropped dead, and at his request a damaged 
wall forming part of the rich man’s house 
was repaired. Later on the prophet explained 
his conduct, saying: 

‘*We first entered the house of the poor man, 
who treated us kindly. It had been decreed on 
that very day that his wife should die. I 
prayed unto the Lord that the cow might prove 
a redemption for her ; God granted my prayers, 
and the woman was preserved unto her husband. 
The rich man who treated us coldly, his wall I 
repaired, without a new foundation, and without 
digging into the old one; had he repaired it 
himself, he would have dug, and thus discovered 
a treasure which lies buried, but which is now 
for ever lost to him.” 


In Dozon’s collection of Albanian tales 
there is a story of a gold-producing lion. It 
was on friendly terms with a carrier, who 
used to provide it daily with flesh and milk, 
in return for which he received duly a valu- 
able golden coin. The carrier’s son finding 
this out attacked the lion with a sword, and 
was torn to pieces. The father sorrowed 
greatly, but after a time took the usual supply 
of food to the lion, and begged it to continue 
its golden dole. The lion consented, but said : 
‘* None the less is our friendship at an end, 
for thou, seeing here the tomb of thy son, wilt 
curse me, hatred and fear will fill thy heart; 
and I, thinking on the blood which has flowed 
from my tail, shall wish to see thee no more.” 


With this Mr. Clouston compares the story 
from the Panchatantra of the Brahman who 
used to receive a gold coin every day from a 
snake to which he daily offered milk. The 
Brahman’s son, being sent one day with the 
milk, tried to kill the snake; but the snake 
killed him. The father sorrowed, but ad- 
mitted that his son had been in the wrong, 
and humiliated himself before the snake. 
But the snake replied, 


‘There cannot be any cordiality between thee 
and me. In the insane. presumption of youth 
your son struck me; I have bitten him and 
killed him. How is it possible for me to forget 
his violence? How is it possible that you 
should ever forget his death ?”’ 


W. R. S. Ratsron. 








Sonnets round the Coast. 

sley. (Sonnenschein.) 
Even a sonnet-lover feels a thrill of appre- 
hension, a presentiment of inevitable weari- 
ness, in opening a volume containing two 


By H. D. Rawn- 





hundred sonnets from one pen, and apparently 
bearing more or less directly upon one theme. 
The monotony is, he thinks, sure to be in- 
tolerable ; and monotony, which in certain 
conditions adds a charm to life, is the one 
quality which destroys every charm in litera- 
ture. It is therefore well to say at once that 
Mr. Rawnsley’s volume is notably free from 
the presence of the charm-destroyer. Of 
course the form is unvarying; and even the 
sonnet connoisseur, if he be wise, will take 
his reading in instalments. But Mr. Rawn- 
sley has admirably avoided monotony in 
theme by availing himself, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, of some legend, or historical 
incident, or associated fact which individualises 
the locality which his sonnet celebrates, and 
makes it more definite than a vague “ coast 
scene’ could ever be. So far so good. But 
there is something better than this to be said, 
for Mr. Rawnsley’s treatment is not only 
varied, but, as a rule, genuinely poetic; by 
which, of course, I mean that it is imagina- 
tive in substance and musical in expression. 
No one has given us a final definition of 
imagination ; but whatever else it may be, it 
is pre-eminently the shaping quality, the 
power which makes the intangible tangible, 
and fixes a vague something which we feel 
to be beautiful, though it is so elusive that 
we cannot apprehend its beauty, in a strac- 
tural form supplied by lines, or pigments, or 
notes, or words, so that we have it always 
with us, and can extract from it all possibili- 
ties of stimulation and delight that it may be 
able to awaken. True, Mr. Rawnsley never 
rises to the divinest heights. We have no such 
magical stroke of emotional interpretation as 
Wordsworth’s 


‘* Dear God! the very houses seem asleep, 
And all that mighty heart is lying still’ ; 


or of emotional embodiment, as Rossetti’s 
‘“* How nen should sound upon Life’s darkening 
8. 


ope 
The ground- whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing?” 


But if we have not these things, and perhaps 
it is unfair to complain of the lack of them— 
though surely it is a complaint in which 
lurks a hint of deserved compliment—we 
have a fine constancy of genuine imaginative 
apprehension, and of expression which, if not 
arresting, is at least satisfying. 

I may not quote copiously, though the 
temptation is great, for the mere transcrip- 
tion of a pleasure-giving poem is a renewal 
of delight ; and while there are in this volume 
not infrequent lapses from that perfectness 
which alone makes delight complete, there is 
such a large equality of excellence that choice 
is difficult. I may as well allow myself to 
be guided by a purely personal, and therefore 
uncritical, leading. I write now on a portion 
of the English coast which Mr. Rawnsley 
has not celebrated, though it has within the 
last few months been rendered recognisably 
poetic by a deed of splendid courage and 
sacrifice ; but I first opened his volume while 
travelling between Scarborough and Whitby, 
and read most of its contents among the 
cliffs of that eastern boundary of Yorkshire 
whence he has drawn so many fine inspira- 
tions. The Cornishman and the Welshman 
will each instinctively turn to the section of 
the book in which he feels that he has a per- 
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sonal possession, and so I turn to the pages 
which seem specially mine. The Whitby 
series of sonnets is. I think, in every way 
preferable to the Scarborough series. The 
following sonnet, with several others, em- 
bodies very beautifully the seafaring atmos- 
phere of the place : 


**SERVICE IN THE OLD ParisH Cuurcn, WuitTpy. 


We climbed the steep where headless Edwin Jies— 
The xing who struck for Christ, and striking 


fell; 
Beyond the harbour tolled the beacon bell, 
St. Mary’s peal sent down her glad replies ; 
So entered we the church: white galleries, 
—n, frequent stairs, dissembled 


we 
A ship’s mid-hold, we almost felt the swell 
Beneath, and caught o’erhead the sailors’ cries. 
But as we heard the congregational sound, 
And reasonable voice of common prayer 
—_ Sa praise, new wind was in our 
sails— 
Heart called to heart, beyond the horizon’s bound 
With Christ we steered, through angel-haunted 


alr, 
A ship that meets all storms, rides out all 
gales.”’ 

I had thought of quoting another maritime 
sonnet, ‘* After the Herrings,” which renders 
with great beauty the feeling of an always 
impressive scene ; but its perfectness is marred 
by a figure which is rather farfetched, and 
also by what seems a certain confusion of 
metaphor. I give instead the following, 
which is devoted to the one industry for 
which, even more than for its fishing, Whitby 
is renowned, which seems to me an exquisite 
parable, a noble poem, and a charming 
sonnet : 

“Tue JetT-WoRKEE. 

Close prisoner in his narrow dusty room, 

He bends and breathes above his whirring 

wheel ; 

The treadle murmurs sad beneath his heel, 
And sad he works his jewels of the tomb, 
Emblems of sorrow from the darkened womb 

Of woods on which the deluge set its seal— 

Offerings from death to death: he needs must 


feel 
A little of his craft’s incessant gloom. 
But as the pewter disk to brightness runs, 
On Iris wings light shoots across the dusk, 
And leaps out joyous from the heart of jet. 
Lord of the Iris bow and thousand suns, 
By wheels of work if men will only trust, 
In darkest souls Thy light and life are set.’’ 

Fastidious criticism might object to the 
adjective ‘“‘sad”’ used in two lines for the 
adverb ‘‘sadly,” and the objection is hardly 
captious, though Mr. Rawnsley has plenty of 
good precedents. The close proximity of 
“disk ” and “‘ dusk” also suggests question ; 
and there is no question at all as to the possi- 
bility of great improvement in the punctua- 
tion. But whatever may stand in need of 
correction is easily susceptible of it; and 
every reader will feel the beauty of the figure 
or the winning felicity of the poet’s use 
of it. 

Mr. Rawnsley is far from being always 
successful ; and the secret of his failures is 
possibly to be found in a certain want of 
discrimination in his love of the sonnet form. 
Sonnet-writing has so often been called diffi- 
cult that the dictum has come to be regarded 
not merely as a truth, but almost as a truism. 
Asa matter of fact, the difficulties, such as 
they are, are felt in full force only by the 

eginner. It is unpleasant to dispel a delu- 
sion which tends to the exaltation of those of 
us who have written sonnets; but the fact is 





that the production of poems in creditable 
sonnet-structure is largely a knack which is 
tolerably easy of acquirement. It is, more- 
over, not merely an easy, but a fatally fas- 
cinating employment ; and when a man has 
once got into the swing of the sonnet he is 
tempted to make every poetic conception that 
visits him keep time with the loved move- 
ment. I cannot but think that Mr. Rawnsley 
has, in incautious hours, yielded to this 
temptation ; and that often, when his sonnets 
fail, they fail because they ought not to be 
sonnets at all, but poems in some freer form. 
We have heard of ‘‘a metre-making argu- 
ment,” and this, of course, must be present 
in every poem worthy of the name ; but there 
is also a sonnet-making argument with which 
no sonnet can safely dispense. Some of 
Mr. Rawnsley’s conceptions would have 
embodied themselves in bright lyrical or 
weighty elegiac stanzas. When expressed 
in sonnets they are not embodied, but 
simply clothed; and if the truth must be 
told, the clothing is not always of the best 
fit. A note to a sonnet may occasionally 
be legitimate; but Mr. Rawnsley’s very 
copious notes indicate the frequency with 
which he has found it needful to give ex- 
traneous aid to comprehension, because the 
fourteen lines could not be made to say all 
there was to be said. If there be any poetic 
form of which we demand most insistently 
that it shall tell its own story, that form is 
the sonnet ; and Mr. Rawnley’s prose addenda 
are implicit confessions of an incompleteness 
in his verse which is all the more tantalising 
because not inevitable. 

Still what we are mainly interested in 
asking is not what are Mr. Rawnsley’s de- 
fects, but what are the character and rank of 
his merits, and to what extent do those mezits 
manifest themselves in his work. The first 
of these two latter questions has already 
been briefly answered; the second must be 
answered with still greater brevity. Let the 
reader roughly divide these sonnets into three 
classes. In class one he will find poems 
frequently marked by considerable beauty, 
but all, more or less, marred by surplusage, 
undue compression, or lack of finish. In class 
two he will find one or more of these defects 
still present, but so hidden behind thronging 
beauties of thought or language as to be 
almost indiscernible. In class three, even if 
his eye for lapses be very keen, it will be 
sorely tried in the search, for between the 
souls of fine conception and the body of noble 
expression there is perfect and satisfying 
harmony. A book in which the best is so 
good, and in which the best bears such a 
proportion to the whole, is a book for which 
to be thankfal. 

James Asucrort Nosiz. 








Outlines of the History of Ethics. 
Sidgwick. (Macmillan.) 


Tue object of Prof. Sidgwick’s volume—an 
enlarged reproduction of his well-known 
article on “Ethics” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—is to 

‘* trace briefly the course of ethical speculation 
from its origin in Europe to the present day; 
confining our attention, during the latter part 


By Henry 


of this period, to such modes of thought as 





have been developed in England, or have 
exercised an important influence there ” (p. 11). 


With one exception, presently to be men- 
tioned, such a programme involves a practically 
complete account of all that has been thought 
in a systematic way on this momentous 
subject. When we know what has been 
taught about the ideals of human conduct by 
the moralists of Greece, of the early Christian 
Church, and of Britain, supplemented by two 
or three German philosophers, we know nearly 
all that can be learned from formal treatises, 
or that is presupposed in contemporary specu- 
lation. And this is what Prof. Sidgwick 
gives us in a brief compass, with the authority 
of one who is on this subject the greatest 
living master—on all subjects that he takes up 
at once the acutest, the most unerring, and 
the most impartial of judges. To him alone, 
perhaps, among contemporary critics the 
fashionableuess of an opinion furnishes no 
presumption either for or against its intrinsic 
value. It is much to have overcome the 
prejudice in favour of antiquity—not to replace 
it by the prejudice in favour of novelty is 
more ; and not the less so that the novelty is 
often a mere revival of some exploded error, 
or an illogical compromise between error and 
truth. 

The one exception above alluded to, the 
one really important ethical system left un- 
noticed in this volume, is that of Spinoza, 
whom Prof. Sidgwick only names once, and 
then only in reference to a controversy ‘“‘ con- 
ducted with” him by Clarke (p. 254)—a very 
odd phrase, by the way, for so accurate a 
writer to employ, seeing that Clarke was only 
two years old at the time of Spinoza’s death. 
One wishes that a page or two could have 
been spared for such a luminous summary of 
the great Jewish philosopher’s system as those 
that make us wonder how there could ever 
have been any difficulty in grasping the 
essential points of the abstrusest German 
teaching. 

Prof. Sidgwick began as an original enquirer 
in the science of which he is now the historian. 
As such his principal achievement was to 
prove with masterly dialectic that the ethical 
methods which affect to disregard utility lead, 
when logically worked out, to the utilitar- 
ianism of J. 8. Mill, or, as his disciple prefers 
to call it, Universalistic Hedonism, while 
clearing the latter from any special tairt of 
the egoism with which it is sometimes either 
ignorantly or wilfully confounded by the 
spiritualistic school. In his new volume one 
traces a somewhat similar tendency to break 
down the traditional lines of demarcation. 
In the following passage, for example, it is 
well shown how the great founder of moral 
philosophy stood at the indifference-point of 
prudence and virtue—regard for one’s own 
interest and regard for that of the community ; 
as well as how he came to occupy that 
position : 

‘‘ If the necessity for firmness of purpose as well 
as fulness of insight was not adequately recog- 
nised in the Socratic doctrine, the former 
quality was all the more conspicuously mani- 
fested in his life. Indeed, it was the very 
perfection in which he possessed this virtue 
that led him to the paradox of iguoring it. Of 
himself at least it was true, that whatever he 
believed to be ‘ fair and good’ he must neces 
sarily do; when another acted apparently 
against knowledge, the easiest explanation 
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seemed to‘him to be that true knowledge was 
not really there. . . . That good is consistent 
with itself, that the beautiful is also profitable, 
the virtuous also pleasant, he was always ready 
to prove in concrete cases. If he prized the 
wisdom that is virtue, ‘the good of the soul,’ 
above all other goods, if in his absorption in 
the pursuit and propagation of it he endured 
the hardest penury, he steadily maintained that 
such life was richer in enjoyment than a life of 
luxury ; if he faced death rather than violate 
the laws of his country, he was prepared with 
a complete proof that it was probably his 
interest to die”’ (p. 26). 

So also itis shown that the ethical teaching of 
Aristotle, so far from being opposed to that 
of his master, was simply the Platonic idealism 
more highly developed and more clearly 
defined. Descending to modern times we find 
Cudworth justly censured for 


‘not taking note of the sense in which Hobbes, 





in spite of his relativism, does yet maintain 
laws of nature to be eternal and immutable” 


(p. 167); 
while we are bid to observe how 


‘*Platonism in More’s view has become as 
hedonistic as Hobbism, only the feeling which 
it takes as ultimate motive is of a kind that 
only a mind of exceptional moral refinement 
can habitually feel with the decisive intensity 
required” (p. 170). 
Clarke fares still worse. 
the admission 


‘that it is ‘not truly reasonable that men by 
adhering to virtue should part with their lives 
if thereby they deprived themselves of all possi- 
bility of receiving any advantage from their 
adherence ’’’ (p. 179). 


And his whole argument is dismissed with 
the dryly sarcastic remark : 


‘*Let us grant that there isas much intellectual 
absurdity in acting unjustly as in denying that 
two and two make four ; still, if a man has to 
choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he 
will naturally prefer the former; and Clarke, 
as we have seen, is not really prepared to main- 
tain that such preference is irrational” (p. 180). 


Even Butler on occasion gives the cold 


shoulder to disinterestedness, confessing that 
since 


‘‘our ideas of happiness and misery are of all 
our ideas the nearest and most important to us 
... though virtue and moral rectitude consist 
in affection to and pursuit of what is right and 
good as such; yet, when we sit down in a cool 
hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this or 
any other pursuit till we are convinced that it 
will be for our happiness or at least not con- 
trary to it” (p. 192). 


Finally, Kant not only limits our duty 
towards others to the study of their happi- 
ness ; but even declares that 


He is detected =in 


‘*the demand for happiness as merited by duty 
is natural and necessary to every rational 
being; and if we refused to postulate a cosmical 
order in which this demand finds satisfaction, 
we reduce all moral laws to the condition of 
‘idle dreams’ ” (p. 264). 

I have read Prof. Sidgwick’s book through 
twice ; but I cannot recommend others to do 
the same. It is in fact better adapted for 
occasional consultation than for continuous 
perusal. The author’s matter has always 
been better than his manner, and in this 
instance his subject is one especially unfavour- 
able to literary treatment. The history of 


philosophy as a whole possesses a certain epic 


interest and coherency; but the history of 
ethics when taken separately does not exhibit 
the same unity, because it does not possess 
the same relative independence. And this is 
why the systems of which it is made up 
form such a tissue of parodoxes and incon- 
sequences. One might have supposed that 
the facts of man’s moral existence, being 
easily accessible to observation, would have 
been explained and systematised at a much 
earlier period than the facts of his physical 
environment. Such, however, is not the 
case. For to isolate the former group 
and make them the subject of a separate 
study required an effort of analysis far 
transcending the powers of human reason- 
ing until a comparatively recent period; 
while the various classes of objective pheno- 
mena lent themselves almost spontaneously to 
such an operation. To Socrates morality was 
indistinguishable from professional skill and 
training in general. It meant the study and 
practice of civilisation, the systematic discip- 
line of Athenian life in all its varied activities. 
In Plato’s system morality marks the inter- 
section-point of psychology, religion, and 
politics, and, therefore, shifts continually as 
their lines of direction are readjusted. Of 
Aristotle’s Zthics Prof. Sidgwick observes 
with truth that, 
‘‘on the whole, there is no treatise so 
masterly, and containing so much close and 
valid thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s 
mind so strong an impression of dispersive and 
incomplete work” (p. 69). 
This is largely due to the circumstance that 
Aristotle constructed his ethics, like every 
other part of his vast system, in strict 
parallelism with the lines of his cosmology 
—a process involving the suppression of some 
facts, and the distortion of others. All the 
later Greek doctrines were avowedly intended 
for an élite of individuals rather than for 
mankind in general. Christian ethics could 
not but be profoundly affected by the belief 
that this world was coming to a speedy end, 
and that in all cases our present life had no 
value except as a preparation for a purely 
spiritual existence. In all recent speculation 
it is easy to see that purely moral issues 
have been crossed and confused by the intro- 
duction of extraneous controversies; and the 
acceptance or rejection of particular doctrines 
has depended less on their logical claims than 
on the aid they were supposed to give ortho- 
doxy or rationalism in theology, Conservatism 
or Liberalism in politics. Hence the immense 
importance attached to the free-will question, 
which Prof. Sidgwick, in his luminous dis- 
quisition on the subject, considers, not with- 
out plausibility, as irrelevant to ethics proper. 
It is clear, then, that the history of ethics 
must present itself as a series of disjointed 
fragments, only intelligible by constant refer- 
ence to the independent wholes from which 
they have been detached. Nor is this all. 
To understand the evolution of ethical opinion 
perceptible through all these systems some- 
thing more than organised thought must be 
taken into account. There is the steady 
deepening and broadening of opinion as a 
whole, with all the multifarious causes by 
which it is determined. In tracing this, 
literature even more than philosophy must be 
our guide ; for, besides embodying a mass of 





unorganised reflection and sentiment, it is by 





literature that the value of philosophy itself 
as a living force can best be guaged. ‘To con- 
struct a true history of ethics from the 
materials lying ready to hand would be a 
task worthy of the highest ambition. But 
apparently there is neither industry enough 
in England, nor genius enough in Germany, 
for the enterprise. Meanwhile we accept 
with gratitude what Prof. Sidgwick has 
done ; hoping that his economical and psychical 
studies may leave him leisure enough to pro- 
duce at some future time a work on the same 
subject on a scale more commensurate with 
his ability and learning. 
Atrrep W. Benn. 








Specimen Days in America. 
man. (Walter Scott.) 


Watt Wurman and his admirers have good 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Ernest Rhys. A 
year ago he edited for the well-known series of 
‘Canterbury Poets” a selection from Leaves 
of Grass for English readers; and now, in the 
companion ‘‘ Camelot”’ series of which he has 
charge, he is reproducing Whitman’s prose 
writings. In this way he has done more 
than has been attempted before to popularise 
these works. It is curious that the writings 
of the ‘‘ Poet of Democracy” have had to 
wait so long before they were fairly laid 
before the democracy. Whitman’s books 
have been expensive and scarce. Now, at 
length, the verdict of the people is asked, 
whose life and occupations he has studied and 
celebrated in poetry, and to whose ranks he 
does himself belong. 

The present volume contains about one 
half of the work issued a few years ago with 
the title Specimen Days and Collect. The 
‘* Collect,” with some additions, will form a 
companion volume. In a brief preface Whit- 
man invites 
‘*the reader in the British Isles” to ‘‘ take 
the following pages, as you do some long and 
gossipy letter written for you by a relative or 
friend travelling through distant scenes and 
incidents and jotting them down lazily and 
informally, but ever veraciously (with oc- 
casional diversions of critical thought about 
somebody or something).” 


They certainly contain a curious mixture: 
something about his family and ancestors ; 
notes of his experiences during the Civil 
War, contributed at the time they were 
written to the New York Times or some 
other newspaper ; his opinion of sundry great 
men whom he has known personally or 
through their books; a little philosophy, a 
little science, a little criticism, and numerous 
occasional notes on all sorts of themes. He 
has immense self-assurance. His ideas and 
impressions, like the ideas and impressions of 
other people, may be very well worth noting ; 
but other people think their readers are 
entitled to some consideration in the manner 
the writings are set before them, whereas 
Whitman presents his promiscuously, as who 
should say, ‘‘If you don’t like it, you must 
lump it;” or rather as though he did not 
dream for one moment that any intelligent 
person could fail to like it. There are, doubt- 
less, ardent disciples of Whitman to whom 
his slightest word is laden with wisdom, and 
who find infinite depth of meaning in his 
commonest utterance. They will be delighted 


By Walt Whit- 
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to learn that he thought once of calling his 
book ‘‘ Cedar Plums like,” and will admire 
the reasons in favour of so singular a title 
which weighed with him before it ‘ got its 
nose put out of joint.” The ordinary reader, 
however, finds such information insignificant. 

If, however, this ordinary reader does not 
take offence at Whitman’s unceremonious 
treatment of him—and there really is no good 
reason why he should—he will find much to 
instruct and much to charm him in this 
singular miscellany. The “familiar letter” 
method has advantages of its own, ‘‘ portray- 
ing American eyesights and incidents as they 
actually occurred” withja freedom and realism 
which would be wanting in a more carefully 
prepared work. : 

Even persons who dislike Whitman as a 
writer cannot fail to honour him for his 
admirable services to humanity in the hospitals 
during the Civil War. The notes written at 
the time contain many touching records of 
suffering and heroism. After the war Whit- 
man remained in government employ for some 
years until, in Fepruary 1873, he was stricken 
with paralysis, and had to relinquish active 
life. He retired into the country, where he 
wrote his nature-notes. These naturally 
recall the similar records of Thoreau. 
Thoreau, however, was a disinterested student 
of nature, whereas Whitman is always more 
or less concerned with the relation of nature 
to himself. He breaks off his description of 
some fine trees to relate a dream he had that 
his favourite trees stepped from their places 
and promenaded up and down ‘‘very curi- 
ously, with a whisper from one, leaning down 
as he passed me, ‘ We do all this on the 
present occasion exceptionally, just for you.’ ” 
In like manner he finishes a pretty passage 
about the birds by announcing his “positive 
conviction that some of these birds sing and 
others fly and flirt about here for my especial 
benefit.” There is, however, no lack of 
sympathetic understanding in his intercourse 
with nature. He seems to include the very 
plants, and animals, and sea, and sky in his 
“comradeship.” Some of his descriptions of 
natural scenery are exceedingly fine. Night 
and the stars have a peculiar attraction for 
him : 


“Perfect, or nearly perfect, days,” he says, 
“are not so very uncommon; but the com- 
binations that make perfect nights are few, 
even in a lifetime. "We have one of those per- 
fections to-night. ...A large part of the sky 
seemed just laid in great splashes of phosphorus. 
You could look deeper in, further through than 
usual; the orbs thick as heads of wheat in a 
field. Not that there was any special brilliancy 
either—nothing near so sharp as I have seen 
of keen winter nights, but a curious general 
luminousness throughout to sight, sense, and 
soul. The latter had much to dowithit. (I 
am convinced that there are hours of nature, 
especially of the atmosphere, mornings and 
evenings, addressed to the soul. Night tran- 
scends for that purpose what the proudest day 
can do.) Now, indeed, if never before, the 
heavens declared the glory of God. It was to 
the full the sky of the Bible, of Arabia, of the 
prophets, and of the oldest poems. There, in 
abstraction and stillness ... the copiousness, 
the removedness, vitality, loose-clear-crowded- 
ness of that stellar concave spreading overhead, 
softly absorb’d into me, rising so free, inter- 
minably high, stretching east, west, north, 
south, and I, though but a point in the centre 
below, embodying all, As if for the first time, 
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indeed, creation noiselessly sank into and 
through me its placid and untellable lesson, 
beyond—O, so infinitely beyond !—anythin 
from art, books, sermons, or from science, ol 
or new. The spirit’s hour—religion’s hour— 
the visible suggestion of God in space and time, 
now once definitely indicated, if never again. 
The untold pointed at, the heavens all paved 
with it. The Milky Way, as if some super- 
human symphony, some ode of universal vague- 
ness, disdaining syllable and sound—a flashing 
glance of Deity, address’d to the soul. All 
silently—the indescribable night and. stars—far 
off and silently.” 


Among the judgments—well worth atten- 
tion — that Whitman pronounces on some 
of his contemporaries one of the best is on 
Carlyle, in which he says that 


“ not for his merely literary merit (though that 
was great), not as a ‘maker of books,’ but as 
launching into the self-complacent atmosphere 
of our days a rasping, questioning, dislocating 
agitation and shock, is Carlyle’s real value.” 

I apply the words to Whitman himself. Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson has, quite recently, 
made confession that Leaves of Grass was of 
singular service to him, because, he says, it 
‘*tumbled the world upside down for me, blew 
into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel and 
ethical illusion, and, having thus shaken my 
tabernacle of lies, set me back again upon a 
strong foundation of all the original and manly 
virtues.” 


The stimulating quality of Whitman’s work 
is great. As Prof. Dowden says, he may 
attract or repel or do ‘‘ anything except leave 
us indifferent.” When we go to him we 
know at any rate that we shall hear his 
thought, not an echo, and so shall receive 
moral inspiration and mental stimulus. He 
shames us out of too ready acquiescence in 
usage and custom. He seems to say Be 
yourself. I remarked at the beginning of 
this article that Whitman and his admirers 
have good reason to be grateful for these 
cheap editions of the poet’s works. Still 
more should the people of this country be 
grateful that such works are brought within 
their easy reach. Water Lewin. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Little Novels. By Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A Great Platonic Friendship. By W. Dutton 
Burrard. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Miss Jacobsen’s Chance. By Mrs. Campbell 
Praed. In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


Memoirs of Jeremy Diddler the Younger. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Unrest ; or, the Newer Republic. By W. Earl 
Hodgson. (W. H. Allen.) 


The Fair God.2 By Lew Wallace. (Frederick 
Warne.) 


In Possession. 
(White. ) 


Mr. Wirxre Cortins does not belong to the 
reflective school of writers, nor does he make 
any pretence to a profound philosophy ; but 
there is no novelist living who possesses a 
greater power of evolving striking incidents. 
The collection of sketches before us entitled 
Little Novels affords several excellent examples 
of his peculiar skill. The stories are by no 
means equal in merit; but there is not one 


By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 





which does not manifest considerable clever- 
ness, a8 well as psychological insight. Two 
or three are distinctly weird and powerful in 
character ; and for its length, Mr. Collins has 
never been seen to greater advantage than in 
“‘Mr. Percy and the Prophet.” It is a story 
based on a wonderful display of animal 
magnetism by a Dr. Lagarde, and this occult 
influence seems to carry with it conviction of 
its truth as we read. Such sketches as ‘‘ Mrs. 
Zant and the Ghost” and “ Miss Jéromette 
and the Clergyman” had better, perhaps, be 
read before the shades of evening gather in 
too quickly round the reader; but ‘ Miss 
Mina and the Groom” and “ Mr. Lismore and 
the Widow” are altogether charming love 
stories. The best thing from the literary 
point of view, as well as for the somewhat 
unusual nature of its incidents, is probably 
‘*Mr. Marmaduke and the Minister.” But 
there is not a single sketch that will not be 
found engrossing in its nature. Why, how- 
ever, will Mr. Collins so frequently speak of 
the dest, the shortest, the handsomest, the 
wealthiest, &c., of the two? 


There is altogether too much of the Great 
Platonic Friendship—both of the friendship 
itself and of the story as told by Mr. 
Burrard. A more repulsive book it has not 
been our lot to read for along time. Miss 
Diana Forsdyke, with whom Frank Grandby 
forms the friendship in question at an Indian 
station, is a sorceress who has done one man 
to death, and who has been cast out by her 
own father for her infamous conduct. Even 
at the time she captivates Grandby she is 
engaged to be married to his most intimate 
friend, George Grafton; and it is only when 
he discovers her double perfidy that he breaks 
from her. She was practically the murderess 
of Grandby’s own sister’s husband, with whom 
she had sinned; but the infatuated man had 
condoned this, and was about to marry her, 
when Grafton appeared on the scene and 
further testified to her baseness and treachery. 
Foiled at last, in spite of all her wiles and 
passionate kisses, she commits suicide by 
taking laudanum. But it is not the plot 
only of this novel which appears to us objec- 
tionable; for in his sketches of the female 
element in the Anglo-Indian station of Doonga 
the author has either been guilty of gross 
caricature, or the wives of the English 
officers at that place were only of such 
a character as to excite ineffable disgust. 
At the end of a battle royal between 
two of these ladies at a public dinner-table, 
one says to the other, ‘‘ Mrs. Lamb, you will 
allow me to inform you that you are an 
infamous liar.” This reads like an extract 
from a recent debate in the House of 
Commons. Young Loftus, of the Light 
Dragoons, whom we suppose we are to regard 
as the best of the male characters, informs us 
how, at Canterbury, he ‘‘ used to play hell 
pretty tidily ”; and while his chief occupa- 
tion seems to be the consumption of cham- 
pagne and whiskey “ pegs,” his conversation 
is interlarded with such expressions as 
‘¢d—— cad,” “‘ we had a hell of a night last 
night,” “spank me crimson,” ‘flay me alive 
with a blunt razor,” “split my windpipe 
with a muricated tomahawk,” &c. Lest it 
should be thought we are doing an injustice 
to a “gallant British officer,” we refer the 
reader to the description of a drunken orgie 
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on p. 212, vol. i., with an aecount of Loftus’s 
exultation over it. 


Mrs. Campbell-Praed writes very amusingly, 
and with evident local colour, in her story of 
Australian life, Miss Jacobsen’s Chance. A 
painful and striking contrast is drawn between 
the Hon. Ratcliffe Jacobsen, postmaster- 
general in the government of Leichardt’s Land, 
and his daughter Sara, the heroine of the 
book. The former is nothing better than a 
drunken, vulgar boor, while his daughter 
is possessed of great beauty and natural refine- 
ment. As the Hon. Ratcliffe’s affairs are not 
in the most flourishing order—he is, in fact, 
skilled in the art of failing—he is resolved 
to make hay while the sun shines (that is, 


while his Ministry is in power), and he tells. 


his daughter that she must be married in six 
months. The staple incidents of the novel 
relate to Sara’s fortunes. She is at first 
engaged to an adventurer, Dr. Lionel Fraill ; 
but the match is broken off, owing to his 
treachery to another lady. Then the governor, 
Sir Edney Bramborough, a gentleman of an 
uncertain age, with a liver, falls in love with 
her; and she is almost becoming his wife, 
when she meets with her fate in the governor's 
handsome private secretary, Mr. Chepstowe. 
All ends happily. There is one very natural 
Australian girl in this story, who supplies 
most of the comedy. Her comments upon 
men and things are very naive and quaint. 
Altogether, while it offers nothing very deep 
and recondite, this novel is eminently readable. 


Collaterally with the Memoirs of Jeremy. 


Diddler the Younger is recited the history of 
the elder Didtller—or rather some passages in 
that remarkable career—and it would be 
difficult to say which is the greater villain 
of the two. The book is evidently a satire 
upon the gullibility of the British public; 
and the life of Mr. Diddler, jun., is traced 
from his birth, through his schooldays, and 
past many a milestone in the path of progress 
until the great man’s glory culminates with 
a seat in parliament. The undercurrent of 
humour and cyniciem in these volumes reveals 
much cleverness; and the shams of the age 
—theatrical, religious, philanthropic, and 
commercial—are skilfully and mercilessly 
laid bare. The author has evidently been 
behind the scenes of the theatre of life; 
and, if his descriptions are too frequently 
humiliating to our human nature, they are 
also unfortunately but too frequently true. 
The new gospel of aestheticism and the rage 
for public companies are handled with special 
severity. The only objection to this book is 
that there is no alleviation in the humbug 
so scathingly exposed ; there is nothing noble 
placed in juxtaposition with it. 


From the intellectual point of view Mr. 
Hodgson’s Unrest is very clever and suggess- 
tive. As a story, it makes no pretensions. 
The author discusses almost everything in 
heaven and upon earth, from the Deity down 
to trout fishing; and it is really surprising to 
see the number of learned disquisitions upon 
every phase of scientific thought, poetry, 
politics, and morals he has managed to crowd 
into 311 pages. Under thinly-disguised 
names he brings together, in a symposium at 
Gordon Hall, Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. 


Matthew Arnold, Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. 
Alfred Austin, Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 








Frederick Greenwood, Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
Mr. Frederick Myers, &. Mr. Mallock is 
made to set himself to demonstrate the 
absurd propositions that Toryism is a 
trinity of religion, loyalty, and chivalry ; 
and that Liberalism is the philosophy of 
infidelity, self-sufficiency, and meanness. 
Setting aside other questions, the religion of 
many Tory squires is an unknown quantity, 
while seven-tenths of the Liberal party are, 
and always have been, religious to the back- 
bone, and supporters of liberty of conscience. 
It was their very religion that made them 
Liberals. But this is no place in which to 
discuss political or religious theories. There 
are many passages in this volume which will 
stir up a spirit of antagonism in the reader ; 
but, after all, this gives a zest to Mr. 
Hodgson’s speculations, and it is infinitely 
better to write a stimulating book than a 
flabby one. 


In The Fair God Mr. Lew Wallace deals 
with the last of the ’Tzins, or lords of 
Mexico. It is a tale of the conquest by 
Spain in the sixteenth century, and gives a 
vivid picture of the stirring times of Cortes 
and Montezuma. The author has evidently 
been a close student of Mexican history, 
manners, and customs, and his work strikes 
us as being eminently successful. Those who 
care for novels of adventure will find here 
their desires met to the full. 


In Possession relates how a very naughty 
young man with an aristocratic name, to wit, 
Spencer St. John, retains possession of a will 


‘and a large property in order to coerce a 


beautiful young lady, Ethel Lorraine, into 
marrying him. Ethel remains true to the 
real heir, however, Philip Chester—who is 
the man of her love—and in the end St. 
John is brought to book, and a serious 
illness convinces him of the wickedness 
of his conduct. All live happily after the 
moral atmosphere is cleared, and the rightful 
persons are left ‘in possession.”’ 
G. Barnett Smrru. 








SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


“The Story of the Nations.” —Carthage. By 
A.J. Church. (Fisher Unwin.) It would be 
hard to find for the historian a more ungrateful 
subject than the story of Carthage. Indeed, 
Carthage has no story, but only a series of 
dissolving views. We have no connected 
account of the city; nor have we even notices 
of her by friends, but merely a number of 
disconnected glimpses yielded by her Greek and 
Roman enemies at points where she came into 
hostile contact with their histories. Such as 
their accounts were, time has made them yet 
more fragmentary, and Aristotle’s dispassion- 
ate chapter on her constitution is but too brief. 
We cannot fill up the gaps between these 
authorities; and there is little to do save to 
re-describe the series of brilliant but isolated 
scenes in which men of Carthage took a part. 
What could be done, however, Prof. Church has 
done. If he has not exactly had to make 
bricks without straw, he has had to build his 
bricks into a wall without mortar; and he has 
been very successful. It is a pity that the 
artists employed on the beok have not served 
him better. One full-page illustration of no 
great merit occurs twice; and both the maps 
of Italy introduce us to the ‘‘Tyrrhenum vel 
Infernum Mare.” 


The Development of the Athenian Democracy. 
By F. B. Jevons. (Griffin.) The interest of 








this pamphlet lies in illustrations and explana- 
tions of the system of yévm and ¢parpla at 
Athens, and in its history of the resistance 
which this system offered to the agencies 
which tended to relax it. But when we read 
that the phratry es san = the close system) 
reasserted itself under Perikles, and, ‘‘ with the 
exception of a brief reaction due to the exhaus- 
tion of Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, maintained its supremacy to the end,” 
and that ‘“‘the phratry triumphed but Athens 
fell,” we cannot help thinking that the connex- 
ion is not clearly made out between the 
triumph of the phratry and the fall of Athens, 
Mr. Jevons, if we understand him aright, 
means that the restriction of numbers in the 
assembly, due to phratry-feeling depriving 
many men of citizenship, made the assembly 
meddle excessively with current business. 
But must every small primary assembly encroach 
on the province of the executive ? 


Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener. Von August 
Béckh. Dritte Auflage, herausgegeben von 
Max Frinkel. (Berlin: Reimer.) A new edition 
of Béckh’s epoch-making work was greatly 
wanted. Thirty-six years have here since 
the last edition, which is now out of print ; and 
great progress has been made with the subjects. 
it was desirable to develop or correct Bickh’s 
conclusions by the light of later studies; but it 
was not desirable to recast a composition 
which was in itself such an admirable illustra- 
tion of method. We are, therefore, glad to see 
that the editor has left the text practically un- 
changed, and has given the necessary additions 
and correctionsin the formof notes. In fact, 
he has handled the text asif it were sacred, 
and commented on it as if it were classical. 
His notes are such as to add greatly to the 
value of the book, and they exhibit a most con- 
scientious industry. While new matter is 
carefully explained and put into its proper 
place, the old matter is examined, and Béckh’s 
enormous list of citations is overhauled. This 
has led to the correction of various references 
inaccurate in form or matter, and the editions 
of the classical writers to whom the author 
refers are now made as modern and as uniform 
as possible. A certain number of new notes by 
Béckh himself are here given from his copy of 
the second edition. Perhaps there is no one 
point on which we have acquired so much 
new information as we have on the ‘“‘ Tribut- 
listen” of the Athenian Empire (see vol. ii., p. 
332-498); and it is interesting to compare the 
importance which the subject now possesses with 
the cavalier way in which Grote passed it over 
in his History of Greece. The lists are Larely 
mentioned in his first edition; in his fourth 
edition he thought that Boéckh’s way of ex- 
plaining their mutilated fragments rested 
‘upon no good proof.” But further discovery 
has justified Bockh; and we now find the 
editor echoing the words of Kéhbler that 
Béckh’s inquiries will always remain a brilliant 
example of what a leading mind can achieve 
by help of historical and philological methods, 
even when all positive data are wanting. We 
only notice one thing to be regretted in the 
careful re-editing which the book has under- 
gone. ‘Che editor’s notes to vol. i. are printed 
at the end of vol. ii. He says it was ‘‘ typo- 
graphisch nicht tunlich” to put them in their 
proper place, but the result is very awkward. 
However, Herr Frankel’s work is in itself ex- 
cellent, and a new English translation should 
now take the place of Sir G. C. Lewis’s Public 
Economy of Athens. 


Erziehung und Jugendunterricht bei den 
Griechen und Rémern. Von J. L. Ussing. 
Neue Bearbeitung. (David Nutt.) Prof. 
Ussing remarks with justice that our day not 
only possesses a fuller knowledge of classical 
antiquity than previous centuries, but has also 
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done much to facilitate access to this know- 
ledge. Handbooks and special studies of this 
or that subject now collect into one conspectus 
the scattered allusions of ancient writers. 
Among the subjects so elaborated few have 
been more completely worked up than the twin 
topics of the bringing-up of children and the 
education of youth, and none needed it more. 
No classical writer, not even Quintilian, has 
left us a systematic and complete treatise on 
these matters. Of course Dr. Ussing has had 
predecessors in his line of study: Marquardt 
(Privatleben), Krause and Grasberger, have 
worked at it in Germany, and Wilkins in Eng- 
land. Hence, there is not, perhaps, much which 
is new in the present essay, unless it be the 
references to vase-paintings; illustrating the 
life of childhood and boyhood, and to inscrip- 
tions throwing light upon the Athenian ephebi. 
Perhaps, to2, something would be gained in 
clearness if the accounts of Greek and Roman 
usage were not carried on simultaneously. 
But still no one has turned out a more 
readable and interesting account than Dr. 
Ussing. He gives us the means of following 
the Greek or Roman child all through the 
earlier years of life, from the time when it was 
the passive object of the superstitious practices 
of an aunt or grandmother, up to the age 
when the young man, fully trained, took on him 
all the duties of an adult citizen. About the 
bringing-up of girls there is naturally much 
lessto be said. There was of course no joint 
education of the two sexes; but Dr. Ussing, 
ape exaggerates their separateness, when 
e insists that in dances, even religious dances, 
they were kept apart. Or, rather it is a 
question of time. Pausanias has descriptions 
which bear out this view; but Dr. Ussing has 
rhaps forgotten the account in Homer 
Il. 18.593-4) of young men and maidens 
cing hand in hand. We have noticed one 
or two other small points omitted. The Roman 
boys, Cicero says, used down to his time to 
learn the Twelve Tables by heart; compare 
Plautus (Most. 1.2.43), Docent literas, jura, 
leges. Galen’s account of how a schoolboy’s 
morning hours were arranged, making him 
breakfast at home, should be corrected, or at 
least supplemented, by Martial, 14, 223, where 
we find the early baker selling rolls or something 
of the kind to boys apparently on their way to 
school. Nor should the tricks of the boys be 
forgotten. Persius (3.44) used to get up a show 
of ophthalmia, in order to escape lessons, by 
putting oil in his eyes. The younger Pliny, 
again, would certainly be grieved to think that 
his liberality in helping to endow a school at 
Comum should be overlooked; see his Letters, 
4.13. State endowments appear very late in 
the educational history of both the Greek and 
the Roman worlds (Ussing, p- 165-7), but 
Pliny’s generosity can hardly be an isolated 
case. 


Studien zu |Thucydides. Neue Folge. Von 
E. A. Junghabn. (Berlin: Calvary; London: 
Nutt.) The author of this pamphlet raises in 
his readers’ minds a certain presumption against 
what he has to say—or at least a certain ‘dis- 
taste for his manner, which is very likely to 
pass into distrust of his matter—by letting the 
“‘polemisches”’ element predominate over the 
“ historisch-kritisches.” There is too much 
padding, and the padding is often of a dis- 
agreeable controversial kind. We do not care 
for the particulars of his quarrel with Classen, 
or for the somewhat heavy banter with which 
itis here carried on. In a certain broad way 
the two critics are agreed. They both wish to 
cut something out of the body of Thucydides ; 
but, while Classen is here charged with indulg- 
ing too freely in that modern sport ‘die 
Jagd auf Glosseme,” and (which is much worse) 
with being very obstinate when ‘his errors are 
pointed out to him, Herr Junghahn appears to 





| 


pursue much larger game, or (to return to our 
own metaphor) to contemplate the possibility 
of much more serious operations upon Thucy- 
dides. Large portions, whole digressions, in 
that author’s work did not come from his hand. 
They are unworthy of him in matter; they are 
unlike him in style; or some external circum- 
stance makes them suspicious. How can Thucy- 
dides himself have written the digression on the 
Peisistratidei in book vi., which claims to put all 
the world right, when Herodotus (v- 55) clearly 
shows that the world was not mistaken ? Some- 
one must have interpolated these chapters later, 
when the error really had got abroad, How 
can Thuc. v. 26 come from the same author 
as i. 118.4, ii. 54.5? The former passage says 
that only one oracular utterance came true ; the 
latter passages show that another did so. The 
Pylos episode must have been described by 
Thucydides in a meagre way, and worked- 
over and expanded by a later editor. For, on 
the one hand, it shows some divergence of 
style; and, on the other, some of its remarks 
are so extraordinarily stupid. Can Thucydides 
have published such a truism as (iv. 12) that 
the Athenians were strongest at sea, and the 
Spartans by land? Or how is it possible that 
ths Athenians should have carried mortar on 
their backs at Pylos (iv. 4) when they had 
timber and carpenter’s tools with which to 
make hods ? Here we might answer that we 
saw an Athenian bricklayer carrying mortar on 
his back a few years ago, although modern 
Athens probably contains wood and tools. But 
no answering of single points will refute Herr 
Junghabn or those who (as Wilamowitz- 
Médllendorf, in Hermes, 1885) hold views like 
his. You cannot refute a general impression ; 
and if a critic’s general impression is that an 
author has been touched-up, you will not per- 
suade him to think otherwise by any amount of 
arguing on single passages. The universal will 
outlive the particulars. Thucydides’s work, 
Herr Junghahn thinks, has been expanded. 
Who did it? Well, Thucydides’s own family 
will be the most natural persons to suspect. 
Say his children did it. Nothing could fit 
better. They were probably brought up in 
Thrace; hence the defective Atticism of the 
book as we have it. Moreover, the careful 
father is likely to have directed their education 
during his exile by sending them to good books ; 
hence the poetical terms and the expressions 
from Ionic prose which our Thucydides con- 
tains; while the indifferent logic of some 
passages may be ascribed to the author’s 
daughters. Thus the theory is consistent; but 
it is all dvetéAeyxrov, to use a Thucydidean 
word; and so it will remain even if we strip off 
the speculations as to who the interpolators 
were. 


Thukydides und H. Miiller-Striibing. Von 
Dr. Adolf Bauer. (Nordlingen: Beck; London: 
Williams & Norgate.) An attempt to show 
(pp. 1-31) that the successive verdicts passed by 
Miiller-Striibing upon Thucydides cancel each 
other and destrov the authority of the critic. 
In an essay of 1879 Thucydides is a serious 
writer and a historian. In the 7'hukydeische 
Forschungen he is an artist, and his book is 
anepos. Yet inthe same work he is said to 
have used, as a historian should, the reports of 
eye-witnesses upon military matters, and from 
such _— to have learned about the escape 
from Plataeae. But in the Jahrb. f. kl. Phil., 
1886 (see also the AcADEMY, February 6, 1886) 
the critic pronounces the escape perfectly un- 
historical. Lastly, he is ‘‘a bloodthirsty 
pedant,” revelling in gruesome scenes, and in- 
truding information in season and out of 
season. Verily Herr Miiller-Striibing would 
seem to have brought back from his raids upon 
Greek literature a touch of the Athenians’ 
craze for spending their time ‘‘in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish in a few 
days a “Victoria” edition of Shakspere, in 
three volumes, dedicated by special permission 
to the Queen. The text is that of the ‘“‘ Globe” 
edition, with a new glossary. 

Messrs. LoneMANs have in the press a 
volume of Studies in Naval History, by Mr. J. K. 
Laughton, lecturer at the Royal Naval College, 
and Mr. Gardiner’s successor in the chair of 
modern history at King’s College, London. To 
the Dictionary of National Biography Prof. 
Laughton has contributed many sketches of 
British seamen. In his forthcoming work he 
will trace the career of foreigners and often 
enemies—such as Du Quesne and Suffren, Paul 
Jones, Tegethoff, Fortunatus Wright and George 
Walker—his aim being not so much to describe 
stirring episodes in naval history, as to throw 
light upon the development of naval strategy 
and tactics. 


At the Holy Well with a Handful of New 
Verses is the title of a volume of poems by Mr. 
John James Piatt, American Consul at Cork, 
which Messrs. M. H. Gill & Son, of Dublin, 
will publish immediately. Doubtless this is the 
first book of poems by an American author 
which has ever appeared originally in Ireland. 


THE authoress of ‘‘ Vendetta,” which has 
reached a third edition, will appeal to the 
public on Monday next with a new book en- 
titled Thelma, a society novel. 


Messrs. Hamiuton, ApAMs & Co. will issue, 
in a few days, Then and Now : Fifty Years News- 
paper Life, by Mr. W. Hunt, a former President 
of the Provincial Newspaper Society. The 
author has been professionally connected with 
journalism for more than half a century, and 
has worked with well-known men to make the 
newspaper a power in the land. The work 
presents pen portraits of many popular writers, 
and will form an important addition to the 
history of the English newspaper press. One 
chapter is devoted to an ideal newspaper, 
independent of party politics, 


Mr. C. L. Prrxis’s last novel, A Dateless 
Bargain, is being translated into French for 
publication as a feuilleton in a Paris newspaper. 


WE would call the attention of our Scotch 
readers to a pamphlet written by Dr. O. Hahn, 
and published by Gaertner, of Berlin, at the 
price of one mark, entitled ‘‘ Zur Verbal- und 
Nominal-Flexion bei Robert Burns.’”’ 


Pror. MAHAFFY will, on Tuesday next, June 
7, give the first of a course of three lectures at 
the Royal Institution, on ‘‘The Hellenism of 
Alexander’s Empire.” Mr, Thomas Hodgkin 
will give a discourse, on Friday evening, June 
10, on ‘‘ Aquileia, the Precursor of Venice.” 


Mr. GERALD Massy will deliver a course 
of Sunday afternoon lectures from June 12 to 
July 17, at 3 p.m., in St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, on subjects ranging from 
‘‘Primitive Christianity” to ‘ Language 
formed in the Human Likeness.” 

THE year 1890 will be the four hundreth 
anniversary of the birth of Caspar Schwenck- 
feld von Ossing, the Silesian nobleman whose 
mystical views exercised so profound an influ- 
ence upon many of the early reformers, and 
whose followers still hold together as a distinct 
sect in Philadelphia. To commemorate this 
anniversary it is proposed to publish a ‘‘ Corpus 
Schwenckfeldianorum,” containing not only his 
own writings (many of which exist only in 
MS.), but also other works illustrative of the 
history of the sect, such as those of his friend 
Valentin Crautwald. The series ge | in 
preparation will comprise a carefully edited 
text, besides facsimiles, portraits, a biblio- 
graphy, and a history of what is called the 
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Reformation by the Middle Way. The number 
of volumes contemplated at present is sixteen, 
to appear at the rate of two a year. Though 
lana by the Schwenckfelder denomination, 
the series will be edited by Dr. C. D. Hartranft, 
professor of ecclesiastical history at the Con- 
gregationalist College of Hartford, Connecticut. 
The publisher is Mr. Gustav E. Stechert, of New 
York, and of King William Street, Strand. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Edinburgh : 


**T should like to add one to the many Jubilee 
schemes that are exercising our minds and empty- 
ing our pockets at the present time, and would 
put it in the form of a query. Why should we 
net have this year a popular edition of Mr. 
Browning's works in shilling monthly volumes 
similar to the Dickens and Thackeray series now 
being publishea ? Let any one estimate the cost 
of a complete set of the poet’s works, and then 
say if the time has not come when an attempt 
ought to be made to reduce the prohibitory prices. 
And where should such a proposal be first 
mentioned but in the columns of the AcapEmy ? ”’ 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have elected Mr. H. F. Pelham, of 
Exeter, to the readership in ancient history, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. W. W. 
Capes. 


On Tuesday last the new Bodleian statute came 
up for discussion in convocation at Oxford. Bya 
vote of 106 to 60 an amendment (proposed by 
the provost of Queen’s) was carried, prohibiting 
the loan of either MSS, or books, except with the 
sanction of convocation. By a smaller majority 
an amendment (proposed by Dr. E. B. Tylor) 
was rejected, authorising the curators of the 
Bodleian to lend books to the museum and 
other public institutions in the university. 
This result may be attributed in most part to 
the pamphlets of Prof. Chandler, but in some 
measure to the effective speech delivered on the 
occasion by Mr, Madan. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher and Prof. 
J. 8. Nicholson (both of Trinity) for the degree 
of Doctor in Science. 


As the result of a correspondence with Mr. 

C. P. Ilbert, formerly Vice-Chancellor of the 
university of Calcutta, the council of the senate 
at Cambridge have adopted the two following 
recommendations, which will have the effect of 
affiliating about forty-nine collegiate institu- 
tions in Bengal and Northern India, and thus 
excusing their students from one year’s residence 
at Cambridge: 
**(1) That such of the institutions for the educa- 
tion of adult students affiliated up to the B.A. 
standard to the university of Calcutta, as that 
university shall recommend, shall be affiliated 
to the university of Cambridge by grace of the 
senate for periods not exceeding five years in each 
case. 

‘* (2) That a student who has pursued his studies 

2 one or more of such institutions and has passed 
the entrance examination of the university of 
Calcutta and has also passed in the first division in 
the first examination in Arts or sed in honours 

}3 the examination for Bachelor of Arts of that 
university shall be entitled to be excused all the 
parts of the previous examination; and shall 
turther be entitled, for the purpose of any pro- 
vision respecting the standing of members of the 
university, to reckon the first term kept by 
residence as the fourth term of his residence, and 
to proceed in due course to the B.A. degree, pro- 
vided he obtains a degree by one of the tripos 
examinations.”’ 


We understand that a similar proposal will 
likewise be adopted shortly by Oxford; and it 
is to be hoped that the privilege will be ex- 
tended to the other Indian universities, 





Dr. RIcHTER has undertaken to conduct a 
concert in the Sheldonian theatre at Oxford, on 
June 14, when Beethoven’s eighth Symphony 
will be the principal item in the programme. 


WE hear that Mr. R. C. Seaton, late Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, is engaged upon 
an edition of Apollonius Rhodius. 


THE next fasciculus of the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoni- 
ensia’”’ (Semitic section) will be a Corpus 
Thronicorum Judaeorum Medii Aevi, edited by 
Dr. A. Neubauer. It will contain Sheriva’s 
letter and Abraham ben David’s book of tradi- 
tion according to MSS., and some minor un- 
edited chronicles, among them that recently 
discovered by Dr. Harkavy. 








TRANSLATION. 
FROM TEGNER’S ‘‘ AXEL” (sub fin.). 


‘*Then from the floods that foul the lowest Hell 

Uprose pale Madness, Death’s young brother 
fell, 

Wearing, as he is ever wont to wear, 

A poppy-wreath on his dishevelled hair. 

Sometimes to heaven he turns his vacant gaze, 

Then downwards to the earth; while laughter 
plays 

Round his contracted lips with hideous cries, 

And mocking tears stand in his half-dimmed 


eyes. 
He lan his shuddering hand on Axel’s head, 
And from that moment forth with ceaseless 
tread 
He ever wanders round his lost Love’s grave, 
As the dead miser haunts the charnel-cave 
Where (story runs) his hidden treasure lies. 
Thus day and night did Axel’s mournful cries 
Sob out their piteous wailing to the sea, 
And clamour to the shore for sympathy :— 
‘ Be still, be still, Blue Wave! 
Beat not against the shore ! 
Only this boon I crave— 
Be silent evermore ! 
You but disturb my dreams ; 
I hate your noisy flood, 
For all your foaming streams 
Seem to be mixed with blood. 
Death to my land you bring, 
Defiling everything. 
Just now a youth was here 
Bleeding to death; and I 
Strewed roses on his bier, 
Although I scarce know why. 
Did not his face recall 
Someone? I know not whom: 
God willing, in the fall 
Of the Spring I bring her home. 
Yet they say that dull earth hides 
My bride—that the grasses grow 
On yonder sod that divides 
Me trom my lost Love below. 
But { know that is not true ; 
For it was only last night 
She sat (as we often do, 
She and I) upon this height. 
I saw that her face was pale, 
As pale as one paints the dead ; 
But how could anyone fail 
To be so with the moon overhead ? 
And cold were her lips and cheek, 
But only because the wind 
Blew from the Nerth, and was bleak, 
As North winds are— 
She cannot be dead to-day, 
For only last night I prayed 
That she would remain alway 
With me; and she promised and stayed. 
She laid her hand on my head, 
When it was heavy and dazed ; 
And all my bewilderment fled 
Before her cool touch was raised.’ 
So he makes ceaseless wail on Sotaskiir. 
The dawning day will find him watching there ; 
The sun may set, but he will not return ; 
There he will ever sit alone, and yearn 
For her—his love. 
One morning he was dead 
Down on the shore alone. Bowed was his head; 
His hands were clasped as if in silent prayer ; 
And almost frozen in the morning air 





The ery stood on his cheeks. His eyes were 
turn 
Towards the well-loved grave; but in them 


bur 
No ray of life. The severed light had sped 


To guide the spirit as it seaward fled.” 
LIonEL W. LypE. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF. SPENCER BAYNES. 


It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Prof. Thomas Spencer Baynes, LL.D., which 
took place in Tenlen on Monday last, May 30. 

He was born in Somersetshire in 1823, 
educated privately, and took his B.A. de at 
the University of London in 1850. Imme- 
diately afterwards he was selected by Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton to be his assistant at Edinburgh, 
and published a translation of the Port Royal 
Logic (1851). At a later date he served on the 
editorial staff of the Daily News. In 1864 he 
was appointed to the chair of logic, rhetoric, 
and metaphysics at St. Andrews, the duties of 
which combined—after a fashion that sounds 
strange, though most congenial te himself— 
philosophy and belles lettres. 

This double interest rendered Prof. Baynes 
eminently fitted for the task to which he 
devoted the remainder of his life, and of which 
(unfortunately) he has not survived to see the 
completion. In the spring of 1874, after many 
years of preliminary labour, appeared the first 
volume of the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, to which future generations will 
point as the embodiment of the science, scholar- 
ship, and literature of the Victorian age, and with 
which Prof, Baynes’s name will always be asso- 
ciated as the designerand editor-in-chief, Though 
he wrote but little in it himself, it happens 
that the volume last published (xxi.) contains 
an article by him on Shakspere, which forms a 
model of biographical art. Despite the modesty 
that concealed from the public his personal 
share in this gigantic enterprise, future students 
of English literature will gratefully award him 
a place by the side of two better-known editors 
of works worthy to be ranked with his—Dr. 
J. A. H, Murray and Mr, Leslie Stephen. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE confess to a (we trust not Philistine) in- 
ability to get up much interest about the 
‘‘Dame aux Camélias” either as the Marguerite 
Gautier of fictitious, or the Marie Duplessis of 
real life. This arises from no Puritan desire to 
cry vengeance on Jenny’s or Mary’s case; but 
merely from an objection to maudlin sentimen- 
tality either in ‘‘improprieties ’ or proprieties. 
M. de Contades has however succeeded in 
writing a tolerably interesting paper about 
some portraits of Marie Duplessis in the May 
Livre. Two are given, the place of honour 
hors texte being assigned to a rather artificial 
design, pretty obviously inspired, both in features 
and attitude, by the stock Magdalens of the 
Italian school. A much more interesting thing 
is an early sketch of M. Charles Chaplin’s, said 
to have been taken direct from the original, and 
full of character. M. de Contades can hardly 
have looked very carefully at it when he wrote 
his approval of the novelist’s description of his 
heroine’s ‘‘nez jin.” The nose in M. Chaplin’s 
sketeh (and he is an expert) is distinctly a *‘ nez 
fort,’ by no means uncomely, but such as 
might by an enemy be called thick. There is 
nothing much else in the original part ; but the 
always useful miscellaneous division is ushered 
in by some doleful remarks of the editor’s on 
the decadence of French literary criticism which 
are amusing. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de Is 
Historia for April, engravings from photographs 
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are given of two early Christian monuments: one, 
a sarcophagus found at Ecija, of the fourth to 
sixth century, with representations of the Good 
Shepherd, of Daniel in the lion’s den, and of the 
sacrifice of Isaac, with the name of each 
nage in Greek above; the second, probably 
ostic, found at Astorga, has a triangular 
tympanum surmounting a square with an open 
hand in low relief. The tympanum and the 
palm of the hand are inscribed “Eis Zeds Zepdmis— 
"lad, The other chief matters are royal orders 
and documents : some on the disarmament of the 
Moriscos of Valencia in 1563, printed by Manual 
Danvila; and some relating to the purchase of 
the Duchy of Gandia by the Borgia family in 
1485, and to the double viceroyalty of Francisco 
de Borgia in Catalonia in 1539 and 1542. The 
former papers are contributed by Padre F, Fita, 
the latter by D. Manuel Bofarull. 


THE most valuable contents of the Revista 
Contemporanea for April are the chapters of 
F. 8. ae Toca on the economic and social effects of 
the agricultural crisis. He draws a parallel 
between the state of Europe now and that of 
the Roman Empire. Machinery now plays the 
part of slave labour then. Corncould be grown 
cheaper in the provinces than in Italy ; the first 
effect was increased prosperity to the provinces, 
but the ruin of landed property in Italy slowly 
spread to them also. And so it will be now. 
The writer looks forward to the extinction of the 
middle farmer in- Europe, where only large 
landed proprietors, or perhaps land-companies, 
will be left, with a few peasant proprietors 
cultivating merely for their own subsistence. 
The other articles are mostly continuations of 
current works. A letter from Paris by Garcia- 
Ramon blames the want of enterprise of 
Spanish publishers in not working for the 
South-American markets. There are some 
pleasing incidental verses ‘‘To the Poets of 
Cordova” by M. Gutierrez. 








THE MEETING OF THE WEIMAR 
GOETHE SOCIETY AND THE NEW 
“ FAUST” MS. 

Leipzig : May 26, 1887. 

THE many readers of the ACADEMY who have 
been informed at intervals of the opening of 
the Goethe House and archives, and of the 
establishment and progress of a Goethe 
national museum at Weimar, may be in- 
terested in an account of the recent meeting of 
the Goethe Society in that city. 

On May 20 a preliminary consultation was 
held of the executive council and officers of the 
society, Who were afterwards entertained at 
court. The general gathering of over 200 
members took place the next morning. and 
was attended by the Grand Duke, the Grand 
Duchess, the Hereditary Grand Duke, the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg, the prime minister, 
Stichling, a grandson of Herder, the Baron 
von Gleichen-Russwurm, a grandson of 
Schiller, Prof. Herman Grimm, Prof. Erich 
Schmidt, the former director of the archives, 
and his successor, Prof. Suphan, MHofrath 
Ruland, the director of the ducal and Goethe 
museums, Herr von Loeper, Prof. Geiger, the 
editor of the Goethe-Jahrbuch, Freiherr von 
Biedermann, Prof. Seuffert, and many other 
eminent investigators and admirers of the 
writings of Goethe from all parts of Germany. 
Several members from the United States 
were present, and it was a matter of general 
regret that Great Britain had sent no represen- 
tatives. Judge Simson, president of the Im- 
perial Court of Law, and one of the rapidly 
diminishing number of those who knew 
Goethe in their youth, conducted the proceed- 
ings. The various reports indicated that the 
affairs of the society were in a flourishing con- 
dition. From the cash surplus the sum of 


10,000 marks was applied to the creation of 
a reserve fund. The statistics of membership 
exhibited a total of nearly 3,000, with a wide 
geographical distribution. Berlin alone contains 
over 400 members, Austria over 300, and the 
auxiliary English society upwards of 200. 
Russia contributes 54 members, America 46, 
Switzerland 29, Italy 21, the Netherlands 11 
and France 9. Other countries swelling the 
list are Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, 
Spain, Greece, Turkey, India, China, and 
Australia. Only the k “ontinent remains 
without illumination. It /« announced that 
the valuable collectiono: -vetheana formerly 
possessed by A, Cohn .< 1 erin, and numbering 
over 700 titles, ha: ..ccn purchased for the sum 
of 16,000 marks. ‘his collection, with further 
accessions from the Hirzel auction and from 
the estate of Wolfgang von Goethe, who 
inherited many volumes from his grandfather’s 
shelves, will form the basis of a working 
library for the proper editing of Goethe’s 
writings. The society will next undertake the 
publication of a facsimile edition of twenty- 
two album leaves exhibiting drawings by 
Goethe’s hand, andaccompanied by a brief intro- 
duction, in which the poet modestly expresses 
his conviction that these sketches give faithful 
evidence of his artistic aspirations, abilities, and 
lack of ability. The work will be under the 
charge of the versatile and experienced director, 
Ruland, who will also furnish the text for a 
series of ——— reproductions of the 
treasures of the Goethe house soon to appear. 

Prof. Suphan delivered the address of the 

occasion — a sympathetic and perspicuous 
analysis of the relations between Goethe and 
Herder during 1783-88, the period of their 
closest contact. The final edition of Goethe’s 
works, to comprise at least one hundred 
volumes, will be inaugurated this year by the 
appearance of the first six, embracing portions 
of the poems, the diaries and correspondence, 
and the first part of Faust. The editing of the 
last-named work will be entrusted to Prof. 
Erich Schmidt, who revealed to the audience 
the existence of a copy of the original cast of 
the drama. It is well known that the first 
part of Faust was published in its present form 
as late as 1808, although an earlier fragment, 
which has hitherto formed the starting-point 
for text-criticism, appeared in 1790. Frequent 
mention, however, was made as early as 1773 
and 1774 of Goethe’s drama; and in 1775 he 
brought to Weimar a MS. of the poem, with 
which many of his friends became acquainted. 
To this MS., which had remained unaltered, 
an interesting reference is made by Goethe in a 
letter from Kome, under date of Murch 1, 1788. 
He speaks of his recent occupations, and men- 
tionsa design for Faust in which he hopes for 
success : 
‘*Of course,’ he continues, ‘‘it is quite another 
thing to complete the piece now instead of fifteen 
years ago. I fancy that it will lose nothing withal, 
especially since I believe that I have now regained 
the clue. I have already finished a new scene 
(the ‘*‘ Witches’ Kitchen,’’ which was composed in 
the Villa Borghese), and if I smoke the paper a 
little I think that no one would detect it among 
the rest. ‘The old manuscript often gives me food 
for thought when I see it before me. It is the 
very first, and written off in the principal scenes 
without plan ; it 1s now so time-staimed, so worn, 
so crumbled and ragged on the edges, that it 
really resembles the fragment of an ancient 
codex.”’ 

Of this ancient codex the “find” of Prof. 
Schmidt is an apparently true copy. Its dis- 
covery, the narrative of which reads like a 
supplementary chapter to Freytag’s Lost Manu- 
script, is largely owing to the sagacity of the 
Grand Duchess herself. Those familiar with 
the accounts of Weimar life a century ago will 
readily recal the figure of the vivacious little 
maid of honour, Friulein von Géichhausen, 








——? 


who, during the first stormy years of Goethe's 
entrance into the society of the place, was the 
object of frequent practical jokes initiated by 
Goethe and Karl August. Members of her 
family now living in Dresden possessed a 
quantity of apparently unimportant documents 
which had been handed down from generation 
to generation. The Grand Duchess, while 
making inquiries for papers relating to Goethe, 
learned of the existence of these relics, and 
through her intercession they were placed at 
the disposal of Prof. Schmidt. Among them 
a a large quarto volume in MS. filled 
after the manner of young maidens of the time, 
with extracts from various favourite authors. 
There appeared passages from Shakspere, from 
Agnes von Lilien (a popular novel by the sister- 
in-law of Schiller), from Biirger’s ‘‘ Lenore,” 
and, finally, some unfamiliar lines which were 
apparently from Faust. Further search 
revealed that here was evidently a copy of the 
original first MS., which the devoted little 
— had piously transcribed faithfully and in 
The importance of this discovery for the 
critical examination of the first part is palpable, 
although its entire significance will be made 
manifest ovly when the complete work appears 
next autumn. Material for the study of 
the second part had been found in plenry in 
the Goethe archives; but practically nothing 
relating to the first part had previously come 
to light. At present the whole cycle of sixty 
years, which the production of the poem required, 
may now be considered to be disclosed. The 
tone of this primeval version is far more 
vehement and boisterous than the fragment of 
1790, which was revised under the regenerating 
influences of the Italian journey. It is 
essentially a document of the storm and 
stress period, marked by the fervent crudities 
of Goethe’s youth. The revel in Auerbach’s 
cellar, in which, in close agreement with the 
older legend, it is Faust, not Mephisto, who 
befools the tipplers, is executed in a burst of 
drastic turbulence ; and the closing prison scene 
in prose, as it was recited by Prof. Schmidt, 
illustrated finely the irregular dramatic power 
and creative force of its youthful author. 

After the morning session of the society 
followed a banquet; and in the evening the 
members became the guests of the Grand Duke 
at the theatre, where the worthy performance 
of Goethe’s classic drama of “ Iphigenie” 
formed a fitting close to a memorable occasion, 

Horatio 8. WHITE. 








THE HISTORY OF THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 
VI. 
In the midst of the universal system of 
printer after printer setting up business with a 
new type modelled after some handwriting 
within his reach, there would be, if the conjec- 
tures of a good many bibliographers have any 
value, only two exceptions. The one would be 
Albrecht Pfister, who began, as it is asserted, his 
career in 1461 as printer at Bamberg with types 
transferred to him, it is said, by his master, 
Johan Gutenberg, after the latter had already 
printed with them (1) the thirty-six line Bible, 
(2) the rubrics of the thirty-one line Indulgence 
of 1454 and 1455, (3) the Manung of (1454) 1455, 
(4) the Conjunctiones solis et lunae,; or calendar of 
(1456) 1457, (5) the undated Cisianus, and two 
or three or more editions of the Donatus. It 
must be plain that this transfer from Gutenberg 
to Pfister looks suspicious, in view of the 
universal law of a separate and independent 
beginning of every other early printer. There 
can be no doubt that Pfister printed in 1461 an 
edition of Boner’s Edelstein at Bamberg, to all 
appearances with the identical types of the 
thirty-six line Bible ; nor can there be any doubt 
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that from 1461 till about 1470 he printed at least 
eight other works of considerable size with the 
same types. We also know that a good many 
bibliographers ascribe or have ascribed the 
thirty-six line Bible, and the four other works 
mentioned above, to Albrecht Pfister ; and I see 
certainly no reason why we should not do 80, 
all the more as this would be in perfect har- 
mony with the custom of all the early printers 
of starting independently, and with other cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of the 


thirty-six line Bible. But I hesitate to take these , 


works away from Gutenberg. I have already 
robbed him of the forty-two line Bible and of seven 
other works which bibliographers, and notably 
Dr. Van der Linde, had ascribed to him on the 
strength of a forged inscription and a 
falsified date. And if we ascribed the thirty-six 
line Bible and the four other works printed 
in the same type to Pfister — because 
a transfer of types from Gutenberg to 
Pfister is diametrically opposed to all that 
we see happen in the first twenty-five years 
of the art of printing—we should, for the same 
reason, have to rob Gutenberg of all the other 
works which his worshippers attribute to him. 
For the types with which (1) the Catholicon 
of 1460; (2) Matth. de Cracovia, T'ractatus 
rationis; (3 and 4) Thomas de Aquino Summa 
de articulis fidei (two editions); and (5) an 
Indulgence of 1461 are printed are said to be 
Guten>erg’s types; but they were unquestion- 
ably in the possession of the Bechtermunczes at 
Eltville in 1467. And as a transfer of types 
from Gutenberg to the Bechtermunczes is as 
diametrically opposed to all that we see happen 
in the first twenty-five years of the art of 
printing as a transfer of types from Gutenberg 
to Pfister, it would seem more consonant to 
reason if we allowed Bechtermuncz to begin his 
career independently, as the printer of the Cath- 
olicon at Mentz, in 1460, and afterwards 
himself transfer his own types to Eltville. 
This becomes all the more probable as recent 
researches have made it certain, says Dr. Van 
der Linde, that Gutenberg did not go to 
Eltville as has hitherto been supposed, but 
remained in Mentz till his death in 1468. 
But I do not know what to advise. If we 
took all these books away from Gutenberg, he 
would not have a leg to stand upon, as no- 
thing would be left to us to attribute to him, 
not even the thirty-one line Indulgence of 
1454. Perhaps we had better leavethis matter 
for the present to Dr. Van der Linde. He 
may probably be able to tell us something 
about it in his maximum opus, which, I 
suppose he is preparing by this time. And as 
he invariably tells us something that is wrong, 
unless he can copy from others, we shall per- 
haps know, when he gives us his opinion, how 
we are not to deal with these books. 

Another most important feature in the 
earliest books is that the printers endeavoured 
to imitate, not only the handwriting, but all 
the other peculiarities, of their manuscripts. 
There is, in the first place the unevenness of 
the lines, which could be avoided neither in 
MsS. nor in the block-books, but which in 
the earliest printed books has hitherto, er- 
roneously as I think, been attributed to the 
inability of the printers to space out their 
lines. This unevenness is, in my opinion, 
simply part and parcel of the system of 
imitatisg manuscripts. Secondly, blanks were 
left, as in the MSS., for the imitial at the 
beginning of the work, and for all further 
initials of the chapters into which a work was 
divided, to be filled up afterwards by the 
rubricator or illuminator. Where a book or its 
chapters had one or two lines as title, these 
were usually not printed in, but added by hand, 
either because the printing of them in red 
(as in the MS.) was not yet understood, or 
regarded as inconvenient, or because this mani- 





pulation gave the book still more the appearance 
of a close imitation of the manuscript. In 
fact everything was done to make the books 
as faithful copies of the original manuscript 
as could be done by the new mechanical 
process, which at its rise was merely looked 
upon as a more speedy mode of producing 
books than by hand, The term typoscript 
would be, I think, very appropriate to the new 
product. This system of imitating the MS. was 
sometimes carried out to a very great extent. 
In the Paris Library, for instance, there are 
two copies of the Liber Epistolarwm of Gas- 
parinus Pergamensis (Paris, 1470), from which 
we may see how the initial G of the first line 
and the initial M of the fourth line had been 
accidentally —_— in; and how in one copy 
these printed initials have been allowed to 
remain as they are, but in the other copy were 
considered to be a mistake, and scratched out 
and replaced by a rubricated G and M. 

This idea of simply imitating and reproducing 
MSS. was not abandoned till many years after 
the first printed date(1454) made its appearance; 
and looking at the books printed, say from 1454 
to 1475, from our present standpoint of daily 
improvement and alteration, the printing of 
that period may be almost said to have been 
stagnant. It is true, some printers (as for 
instance Sweinheim and Pannertz at Subiaco 
and Rome, and Nic. Jenson at Venice) produced 
handsomer books than for instance Mentelin at 
Strassburg, Pfister at Bamberg, Zell at Cologne, 
Martens at Alost, Ketelaer and De Leempt at 
Utrecht; but this is to be attributed rs the 
beauty of the MSS. which the former imitated, 
and the paper which they used, rather than to 
any superior skill on their part. It is also true 
that with respect to the initials some novelties 
become gradually visible ; hyphens become more 
generally used, or more uniform in their shape ; 
signatures are here and there printed together 
with the text; catchwords are introduced, &c., 
But all this is again to be ascribed, in the 
first instance, to the influence and example of 
the MSS. which the printers had before them, 
and it is only long afterwards that these 
peculiarities are worked off as a matter of 
course. Generally speaking, therefore, we shall 
not be very far wrong in saying that the work- 
manship of Ketelaer and De Leempt’s first 
book published at Utrecht (circa 1473), and that 
of Caxton’s first book issued at Westminster in 
1477, exhibit the very same stage of the art of 
printing as the Letters of Indulgence of 
1454, 

So that, if to-morrow we found any evidence 
that Ketelaer and De Leempt had really printed 
their first book in 1454, or that Caxton had 
actually printed his first book in 1450, there 
would be nothing in the workmanship ‘of the 
first book of these printers to prevent us from 
placing them in the years 1454 or 1450. 
Ican do no better than refer the reader to 
facsimiles in Mr. Blades’s Caxton (pl. ii.) of a 
Colard Mantion book printed eak 1476, and 
of Caxton’s Chess-book (pl. v.), printed before 
1477, and one which I have given (in my Guten- 
berg, p. 180) of an Eltville book printed (circa 
1472) in the very brief-type (or a very close imi- 
tation to it) used in 1454 in the thirty-one line 
Indulgence. From a comparison of these 
facsimiles with the Indulgence it must be 
clear that no progress can be detected from 
1454 to 1477. The 1454 Indulgencies are 
printed on one side only; but merely because 
its nature required it to be so printed, not 
because the printers in Germany of that date 
were unable to print on both sides. 


J. H. HEssEts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAME “‘ £ADR{C STREONA.” 
Nottingham: May 28, 1887. 

In the Acapemy of July 11, 1885, p. 29, I 
contended that Stréona in the above case is a 
second name, and not a nickname as we have 
been taught. Briefly stated, my contention 
was that Stréona was the name-stem stréon, 
compounded with the pet or diminutive suffix 
a(=Common Teutonic on, Aryan an). I 
proved that stréon was used in compounding 
personal names; that it was not unusual for a 
man to bear two names; and that, in many 
cases, the second of these names was used in a 
pet form. As it is well established that the 
suffix on was used by the Teutonic tribes as a 
means of forming pet-names, the inference that 
Stréon-a was such a pet-form used as a second 
name seemed to me very strong. But I was 
unable to cite an actual instance, apart from 
Eadric Stréona, of the use of this name, and 
hence my reasoning was inconclusive to those 
who had not carefully studied the Teutonic 
name-system and were unable to appreciate 
the accuracy of the operation of its laws. I 
can now produce from a sister dialect the 
desired evidence in support of my contention. 

My proofs are singularly complete, for I 

have an instance of a corresponding formation 
to Stréon-a being used alone, andanotherinstance 
where it is used as a second name, precisely as in 
the case of Eadric Stréona. Both instances are 
derived from Stark, Die Kosenamen der 
Germanen. They were, owing to Stark’s defec- 
tive index, overlooked by me when I wrote my 
first letter upon this subject. At p. 77, Stark 
cites the name Uodalricus Struno, A.D. 1200, 
from the Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, vol. xviii., 
p. 16, No. 11. This represents the Old-High- 
German Uodal-rih (= Anglo-Saxon éSel-ric*) 
followed by the Old-High-German* Striwn-o 
(= Anglo-Saxon Stréon-a). The other instance 
is the name Strune, A.D. 1163, derived from 
Fischer, Geschichte von Klosterneuburg, ii., p. 57, 
No. 103. Here the final e is the usual Middle- 
High-German representation of the suffix on 
(Old-High-German o, Anglo-Saxon a, Old 
Norse e). Stark also cites the Bavarian family 
name Struntz, which seems to be Striun + the 
pet-suffix izo. Stark erroneously connects these 
names with ‘‘altnordisch struns, ‘ fallacia.’”’ 
It would be of interest to know where he found 
this Old-Norse struns. He is frequently wrong 
with his derivations, especially when he wanders 
off into the hazy region of Celtic philology, 
where so many others have lost their heads. It 
is clear that Strdn-o and Strédn-e both represent 
an Old-High-German *Striwn-o, the phonologi- 
cal equivalent of the Anglo-Saxon Strévn-a. 
The @ is explained by the fact that the Old- 
High-German diphthong iu became in later 
times a monophthong. There are examples of 
this contraction even in Old-High-German (see 
Braune, Althochdeutsche Grammatik, § 49, an. 1). 
Supported by this evidence, I think we may 
safely conclude that Stréon-a is a pet-form of 
a full-name beginning with stréon, and is not 
a nickname at all. 

It only remains to deal with the explanation 
of Eadric’s second name as a nickname mean- 
ing ‘‘ gainer.” This explanation is as old as 
the twelfth century. Ordericus Vitalis, lib. iv., 
vol. ii, p. 166 (ed. Prévost) explains this 
second name of Wadric’s as meaning ‘“‘ acquisi- 
tor.” Now, as Ordric was English-born, it is 
evident that his explanation cannot be lightly 
set aside. And in his Norman home he must 





* ‘These Anglo-Saxon names in éSe! (= @Sel, Old 
Northumb. ordi’) are almost invariably confused 
With those in eSe/. There is ample excuse for this 
in the hopeless confusion of the two by late 
Anglo-Saxon scribes. Ettmiiller, with his usual 
care, discriminated the two stems, which are phono- 
logically distinct enough. 


have been familiar with the custom of a man 
having two names. His own work yields the 
following instances of double-names—Twurs- 
tinus cognomento Citellus (ii. 54,28); Paganus 
Odo (ii. 442, 21); Fulco cognomento Richin* 
(ii. 92, 17, 253, 13, &c.); G@uilielmus cognomento 
Pantulf (ii. 220, 18; iii. 220 18); Gwalterius ; 
cognomento Gifardus, Galterius Giphardus + 
(ii. 221, 9; 148, 21), and, probably, Rotbertus 
cognomento Wiscardus (ii. 54, 32). Now, as 
Ordric clearly had some knowledge of English, 
and was familiar with the custom of giving a 
man two names, it may be fairly contended 
that if Siréona in this case was merely a 
second name, Ordric must surely have 
known it. There is, I admit, some weight in 
this objection. In answer to this I would 
urge that names in Stréon were far from 
common in Anglo-Saxon ; that I have failed 
to find any corresponding Norman names; 
that Ordric left en at the age 
of ten; and that his surroundings in 
England were almost exclusively Norman. 
Hence, it is not impossible that the name may 
have existed in England without Ordric’s 
knowing it. It may, on the other hand, have 
died out about the time of Eadric Stréona. 
Either contingency will account for Ordric’s 
non-acquaintance with the name. Whence, 
then, did Ordric derive his idea that Stréona 
meant ‘‘ acquisitor’’? I think it is based upon 
an erroneous surmise of his own. It does not 
require any great study of Anglo-Saxon to 
discover that this same suffix a was also used to 
form nomina agentis, as hunt-a, ‘‘ hunter,” 
wyrht-a, ‘“‘ wright,” &c. Now, if we assume 
that Ordric knew that Séréon in Anglo-Saxon 
meant ‘‘riches” and that a formed nomina 
agentis, what is more natural than that he 
should assume Stréon-a to mean ‘‘one who 
acquired riches”? He was manifestly ac- 
quainted with the work of Florence of 
Worcester, and he would find confirmation of 
his assumption in Florence’s description of 
Eadric as ‘‘ hominem humili quidem genere, 
sed cui lingua divitias ac nobilitatem compara- 
verat”’ (ed. Thorpe, i, 160). An instructive 
modern lel to this mistake may be found 
in Kemble’s blunder about this suffix a in 
personal names. Thus, misled by its use in 
forming nomina agentis, he explained the pet- 
name Brord-a as ‘‘he that hath the sword”’ 
(Proceedings of the Archeoiogical Society at 
Winchester, 1845, p. 100)! Moreover, even the 
twelfth-century English writers are not unim- 
peachable authorities on Anglo-Saxon. One 
at once recals Huntingdon’s blunders in trans- 
lating the Brinanburh song, and Florence 
is not free from mistakes. ii we had only 
Huntingdon to trust to, we should believe that 
Myran-héafod, the nickname of the cowardly 
Thorketel, meant ‘‘ant’s head” (caput formicae). 
But we know from Florence that it is really 
‘*mare’s head” (equae caput), and, hence, we 
see that Huntingdon has confused myre, “a 
mare,” with mire (in piss-mire), ‘‘an ant,” a 
word that we are unable to trace in Anglo- 
Saxon, which is clearly of Scandiaavian origin, 
and which was, no doubt, familiar to Hunting- 





* The second name of this turbulent Count of 
Anjou, described in French as ‘‘ Foulques le 
Réchin,’’ is said by Ducange, s.v. ‘‘ Rechinus,’”’ to 
have been given him ‘‘ ob morum asperitatem et 
morositatem.’’ But one may be permitted to doubt 
whether or not the evil qualities of Fulco were so 
rare among the nobles of his day as to merit a 
nickname. Ducange’s explanation is the one 
generally received, but his evidence is very weak. 
in default of something more definite than he 
produces, I regard Richin as the Old-High- 
German Rih (which regularly appears in Norman 
writers as Ricor Rich) + pet-suffix in. 

t Giffard is usually explained as a nickname 
meaning ‘* fat-cheeked.”’ It is more likely to be 
the personal name represented by the German 





Gebhard. 


don through his connexion with Danish 
Lincolnshire. If, then, Huntingdon, with his 
antiquerian tastes and fondness for Anglo- 
Saxon ballads, is not to be trusted, why should 
we blindly pin our faith to the Normanised 
Ordric? I think we may safely discard his 
explanation, for, in addition to the above 
reasons, we must consider that there is no trace 
in Anglo-Saxon of such a word as Stréona ; 
that if such a compound existed, it is doubtful 
if it could have carried a meaning like 
“‘acquisitor”; and, finally, we might fairly 
expect, if Stréona did mean ‘‘ acquisitor,” that 
Florence, or Huntingdon, or Simeon of Durham 
would have given a Latin translation of it, as 
they did in the case of so many other nick- 
names. On the other hand, the evidence of 
philology is overwhelmingly in favour of my 
contention that Stréon-a is a second name. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 








ALLEYNE’S ‘‘ COLLEGE OF G@D’Ss GIFT.” 
London. 

I have been looking through the late J. P. 
Collier’s contributions to the Old Shakspere 
Society about this matter, and find that he did 
not really study the papers he has there edited ; 
nor do 1 know that anyone has ventured to 
present the transaction in a clear light. 

It appears that Edward Alleyne, a successful 
actor and entrepreneur, had moneys to invest. 
He purchased several small properties in differ- 
ent parts, and then sought a larger venture. In 
his pursuits he met with a needy landowner, 
named Sir Francis Calton; and, on June 2, 
1606, contracted with him for the purchase 
of Dulwich Manor, Camberwell. The reputed 
price is £5,000, and, if bond fide, he certainly 


overbought himself. It results, however, that 
on October 18, 1606, he was thereby enabled 
to style himself ‘Lord of the Manor of 


Dulwich” (see Collier’s Life of Alleyne, p. 82). 

When the parties thereto came to this 
agreement into effect, Alleyne found that the 
title-deeds were deposited as security for a 
large mortgage. The player has to provide 
£2,000, viz., £1,700 for mortgage and £300 
solicitor’s costs (Collier, p. 145). But we have 
no evidence that one farthing of this considera- 
tion was actually paid in cash. When, however, 
he had thus obtained the title-deeds, he disputed 
the title, and refused any further advances. 
This led to mutual recriminations; and, in 
the result, Alleyne filed a bill, on May 27, 
1611, against the vendor, nominally for a 
disclosure of more documents, and this before 
the payments were fully completed (Alleyne 
Papers, p. 40). The dispute got warm; and we 
then find that the vendor had been induced to 
take certain property at Kennington, in part 
payment (Collier, p. 142). This was re-sold at 
a loss, because Alleyne’s own title proved 
defective. It is very singular that this undefined 
Kennington property figures in the accounts 
for £2,000, the exact sum that put Alleyne in 
possession of the title-deeds as mortgage 
holder; but, if the transaction ever took place, 
it could not have occurred in any other way. 

A dead-lock ensues. Alleyne offers to 
relinquish the purchase, if the vendor can 
induce anyone to take over the bargain. That 
proves futile, and the parties agree to let the 
balance of payment money, viz., £3,000, stand 
over on loan, without interest. The player is 
admitted to full possession, agreeing to pay the 
knight an annuity of £213 6s. 8d. till the 
purchase is completed ; nominally for a term of 
six years, see Alleyne’s undated draft letter 
(Collier, p. 143, et seq.). 

The extruded landowner wanted a residence ; 
so Alleyne made an advance for the purchase, 
by Calton, of « property at Greenwich. This 
again was re-sold at a loss, but Alleyne takes 





credit for £1,000 on account. I wonder who 
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audited his figures? This, however, leaves 
£2,000 still due, after the wrangle about 
Kennington; and we have various further 
payments extending over several years. 

Calton shows, in correspondence (Collier, 
p. 94), that Alleyne had claimed jifteen years’ 
credit. This letter is dated May 9, 1611, less 
than three weeks before the bill in chancery is 
filed. The knight shows, in a perfectly friendly 
way, that Alleyne, having already held posses- 
sion for five years, ought to be satisfied. He 
therefore applies for an advance of £250 on 
account. This seems to be the awful atrocity 
that led to the Chancery proceedings. 

On April 8, 1612, Calton asks for £70, then 
due, making £95 had since last reckoning ; and 
the knight’s servant, John Cockin, signs a receipt 
for £70. On May 12, 1612, the knight signs for 
the full sum of £170, received since December 6 
last, together with the consideration of £300, 
which Mr. Alleyne then owed, viz., £20 14s, = 
£194 14s. total. ‘‘So that, all reckonings 
clear, he now oweth £200”; signed by the 
knight, and witnessed. On March 18, 1612, 
(Query old or new style?) Calton asks Alleyne 
for £5, and it is receipted by ‘‘ John Cockin”’ 
for his employer. In 1613 Alleyne commenced 
building, and settled finally with Benson, the 
bricklayer, on April 22, 1614, total £127 (Collier, 
p. 113). On November 9, 1614, we have a further, 
acknowledgment of £30, received on account 
of £60 then due; the final settlement being 
completed thus : 

Received November 18, 1614, £20. 

. ee 26, 1614, £10 (Collier, p. 117). 
It is in the form of an application from 
[Thomas ? ] Calton to Edward Alleyne, and I 
call it ‘‘ good cheap.” In 1617 he works at the 
consecration and dedication of his chapel; the 
enrolment of his patent, deed of gift, &c., 
finally effected May 15, 1620 (Query new or old 
style ?). 

In 1622, he summarises the payments of five 
years (1617-1622) total £8,504 4s. 83d. (aver- 
age expenditure, £1,700, about per annum). 
Including, on the college, £1,315 4s. 2d.; 
this I take to be maintenance, say: five 
years at £263 Os. 10d. per annum: debts 
£3,373 17s. 7d., of which £802 7s. 9d. is 
building and repairs at the college. But this 
account dates from 1617, and he had finally 
settled with the Caltons in 1614. 

I confess, I think, his figures are fictitious. 
We have no voucher for the payment of £5,000 
in any shape whatever. The amounts claimed 
and acknowledged by and on behalf of the 
knight are comparatively small. Therefore, I 
ask, if the land was at any time worth £5,000, 
under the Tudors or Stuarts, why does Lord 
Bacon, writing to the Duke of Buckingham, 
August 18, 1619 (see Collier, p. 140), about the 
estate, describe the desired patent as “a license 
to give in mortmain £800 in land”? You 
cannot cut down a real purchase of £5,000 to a 
nominal amount of £800. Bacon had the whole 
facts before him for a considerable time; and 
he delayed the proceedings intentionally, with, 
as I consider, the praiseworthy desire to benefit 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Further, on May 23, 1620, Alleyne records that 
all the dands are rated at £65 per annum, 
including, with house property, a total income 
of £105 per annum; and he pays the tenths 
thereon with a sense of relief. To avoid mis- 
conception about these figures, I note that this 
statement does not touch his own professional 
income as an actor, nor his shares in theatrical 
earnings in multifarious capacities, as lessee, 
manager, property-man, &c. A. 








THE GLOSSES IN HARLEIAN Ms. 1802. 
Ouchy, Switzerland: May 25, 1887. 
In the list of Gaelic glosses from Harl. MS. 
1802, published in THE AcADEMY of May 14, 





emem (gl. ergo) should be cancelled. For this 

I found, on re-examining the MS., is nothing 

but the first two syllables of the Latin ememus. 
WHITLEY STOKEs. 








COLERIDGE’S ODE ‘‘ DEJECTION.” 

Kelso, N.B. : June 1, 1887. 
Literary coincidences are becoming surpris- 
ingly common. Canon Ainger receives the 
place of honour in Macmillan for this 
month, with a paper on Coleridge’s ode 
*‘ Dejection,” written apparently in the belief 
that he is pointing out for the first time that 
the ‘‘Edmund”’ and subsequent ‘‘ Lady” of 
that powerful poem truly referred to Words- 
worth. But so far back as the autumn of last 
year the same view, though in fewer words, 
was put forward by Prof. Brandl in his German 
Life of Coleridge (reviewed in the ACADEMY 
of November 13, 1886), and will be found 
recorded at page 277 of the English edition, 

recently published by Mr. Murray. 
EILpon Dovae.as. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 6, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: General 

Monthly Meeting. 
8p.m. Aristotelian: Business Meeting. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical « “A Journey through 

Manchuria,” by Mr. H. E. M. James. 

TuEsDay, June 7,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Hellenism of Alexander’s Empire, I.—Macedonia 
and Greece,” by Prot. Mahaffy. 

8p.m. Bibiival Archaeology: “ Palestinian De- 
monology,” by Dr Louis; ‘ Antichrése in 

Solutum”’ and “ Un novesau Nom Royal Perse,” by 

MM. Eugene and Victor Revillout. 

8p.m. Civil Engineer’s: Annual General Meet- 
ing: Report of the Council; Election of President. 
8.309 p.m. Zoological: ‘Certain Asiatic Rumi- 
nants,” ~ Mr. A. O. Hume; ‘Some Species of 

South African Snakes,” by Mr. Edmund Symonds ; 

** A Small Collection of Coleoptera obtained by Mr. 

W. L. Slater in British G a,’ by Mr. Martin 

J a te vith the Description of a New Species, by 

Mr. H. W. Bates. 

WEDNESDAY, June 8,8 p.m. Geological: “ A Revision 
of the Echinoidea from the Australian Tertiaries,”’ 
by Prof. P. Martin Duncan; ‘*The Lower Part of 
the Upper Cretaceous Series in West Suffolk and 
Norfolk,” by Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne and Mr, W. 
Hili; **Nepheline Rocks in Brazil. with special 
Reference to the Association of Phonolite and 
Foyaite,”’ by Mr. Orville A. Derby; **The Meta- 

morphic Rocks of South Devon,” by Miss Catherine 

A. Raisin; *“*Some Occurrences of Piedmontite- 

schist in = by Mr. B. Koté. 

8 p.m. icroscopical: ** The Genus Lycoper- 
don,” by Mr. G. Massee; *‘The Foraminefera, with 
especial Reference to their Variability of Form, 
illustrated by tbe Cristellarians,” by Prof. T. 
Rupert Jones and Mr. C. D. Sherborn. 

8 p=. Shelley Society; *‘ Lord Beaconsfield 
and shelley,” by Dr. R. Garnett. 

AY, June 9, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Hellenism of Alexander’s Empire, II.—Egypt,” by 
Prof. Mahaff, 


8 p.m. ‘Mathematical : The Linear Covariants 
of the Binary Quintic,’” by Mr. A, Buchheim. 
8p.m. Athenaeum Society. 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Fremay, June 10,8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘‘Shakspere 
asa Playwright,” by Mr. W. Poel. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: ** Aquileia, the Pre- 
cursor of Venice,” by Mr. T. Hodgkin. 
SATURDAY, June 11, 11 a.m. Geologists’ Association : 
Excursion to Aylesbury. 
38 p.m. Royal Institution: “The Hellenism of 
Alexander’s Empire, III.—Syria,” by Prof. Ma- 


3p.m. Physical: “ Exhibition of Puluj Vacuum 
Tubes.” Dr. Warren de !a Rue; “ 8 fixed 
at both Ends” and “Magnetic Resistance,” by 
Prots. Ayrton and Perry. 2 

3.45 p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 








SCIENCE 
RECENT BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


The Elements of Plane Geometry. Part II. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


The Elements of Euclid. Books I.-VI. and 
part of Books XI. and XII. By Horace 
Deighton. (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 


A Text-Book of Euclid’s Elements. Books I. 
and II. By H.S. Hall and F. H. Stevens. 
(Macmillan. ) 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Book I. By 
A. E. Layng. (Blackie.) 

An Introduction to the Study of Geometrical 
Conie Sections. By J. Hamblin Smith. 
(Rivingtons.) 

Tae manual which heads our list, the first 
part of which was published more than three 
years ago, and was noticed in the Acapemy of 
January 19, 1884, has been prepared by a 
committee of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching. The two 
parts contain the portion of plane geometry 
treated of in Euclid, books i.-vi., with some 
additional matter, the present part covering 
the same ground as Euclid, iii.-vi. The 
council of{the association, in bringing their 
manual before the public, have taken up 
with respect to manuals already in use an 
attitude of so much modesty and fairness 
that it is only just to them to quote the 
statement they make on its behalf : 
‘They claim for their book that it supplies the 
want of an outline of elementary geometry, 
which, while preserving the spirit and the 
essentials of style which have made Euclid so 
valuable as a mental training and as an intro- 
duction to strict mathematical reasoning in the 
past, and sacrificing nothing in rigour either 
of substance or form, supplies the acknowledged 
deficiencies of Euclid, and remedies many minor 
defects in the form and substance of his pro- 
positions ; also they hold that the sequence of 
propositions, which differs considerably from 
that of Euclid, does so chiefly by bringing the 
propositions closer to the fundamental axioms 
on which they depend, and thus does not con- 
flict with Evuclid’s uence in the sense of 
proving any theorem by means of one which 
follows it in Euclid’s order, though in many 
cases it simplifies Euclid’s proofs by using 
propositions which are not explicitly given in 
Euclid’s text.” 
To this statement it may be added that the 
committee appear to have resisted the tempta- 
tion to increase the bulk of their manual, 
and so add to the amount of information 
which ought to be considered a reasonable 
geometrical outfit for beginners. If they 
have erred in this. respect, the mistake is 
certainly one in the right direction. Among 
the additions which one would be inclined 
to suggest are two theorems regarding circles, 
namely, that the circumferences are propor- 
tional to the radii, and the areas to the 
squares of the radii, and a few more examples 
of loci. As to omissions, the list of sugges- 
tions is of the most trifling kind. The ancient 
Q. E. D. and Q. E. F. at the end of theorems 
and problems might new be given up, and 
possibly the terms componendo, dividendo, &c., 
might be allowed to drop into a merited 
oblivion. Nothing but praise can be given 
to the execution of the work, which is careful 
and scholarly. A somewhat minute examina- 
tion has disclosed only one slip of any import- 
ance—the proposal (on p. 96) of the old 
problem to trisect any angle. 


In his preface, Mr. Deighton says that his 
edition is not based on any existing translation, 
and that he has “‘ attempted to give a trans- 
lation of the Greek text of a somewhat more 
modern form than the mere verbal ones in 
general use.’ There are exceedingly few 
‘‘mere verbal” translations of Euclid into 
English, and none of them are in general use. 
With regard to those translations which are 





|in general use, and they are pretty numerous, 
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it is difficult to see in what respect they are 
less modern than the rendering given by Mr. 
Deighton. By a note or a variation of type, 
Mr. Deighton generally warns his readers 
when he alters or adds anything to Euclid’s 
text, but he does not do so always. Like 
Simson, he adds an easy and unnecessary 
cease to the thirty-fifth proposition of the first 
book, he changes for the better the proof of 
the fifteenth proposition of the third book, 
and very much for the worse that of the 
thirty-fifth of the same book. Solutions of 
a large number of important and useful 
propositions not given by Euclid are incorpo- 
rated in the text, and easy deductions are 
appended to them as well as to most of 
Euclid’s propositions. This is an excellent 
feature of the work. Special sections, very 
neatly and succinctly drawn up, are devoted 
to radical axis, poles and polars, harmonic 
proportion, centres of similitude, transversals, 
plane loci, and the solution of geometrical 
questions. A large and well-arranged collec- 
tion of deductions will be found at the end of 
the several books. It may be noted in passing 
that the first exercise on the first proposition 
of the first book cannot be proved till the 
learner has read i. 32. There is a want of 
uniformity in the diagrams, those of Euclid’s 
text being apparently, with some modifica- 
tions, printed from the same blocks as the 
diagrams of Hose’s Elements of Euclid. 


Messrs. Hall and Stevens, in their edition 
of the first two books of Euclid’s Elements, 
adhere with tolerable closeness to what has 
so long been the textus receptus, namely 
Robert Simson’s edition. The chief modifi- 
cations are a change in the definition of a 
square with a consequent shortening of the 
proofs of i. 46 and ii. 4, an omission of the 
troublesome parts of the proof of ii. 8, a 
slight simplification of ii. 13, and an im- 
portant alteration (why this, and not many 
more that might have been made?) of the 
diagram of ii. 10. That which gives the 
book its value is the additional matter that 
has been introduced in the way of alternative 
proofs, remarks, classified propositions both 
solved and unsolved. The diagrams are 
excellent, thick lines denoting what is given, 
thin lines the lines of construction. The 
dotted lines do not seem to be used according 
ing to any system. 

In Mr. Layng’s edition of Euclid’s first 
book no changes of importance have been 
made on the definitions, axioms, or proposi- 
tions of Simson’s edition. By the use of 
symbols and abbreviations, however, the 
demonstrations are presented in a concise 
form. The most valuable feature of the book 
is the large number of easy exercises to be 
solved. Several notes and solutions of useful 
theorems and problems are given in their 
appropriate places. In compiling the notes 
the author says the editions of Potts and Tod- 
hunter have chiefly been consulted. Atten- 
tion may be called to two inadvertencies. 
The second exercise on the first proposition 
cannot be proved at that stage, and the fourth 
exercise on the twenty-third proposition is 
hardly correct. 


_The name given by Mr. Hamblin Smith to 
his book is an Introduction to the Study of 
Geometrical Conic Sections. The first chapter 
explains what is meant by a conical surface, 


states when a plane section of it gives the 
three curves, and defines them; the third 
chapter, a very short one, is on orthogonal 
projection; the second, fourth, and fifth 
chapters are on the parabola, ellipse, and 
hyperbola respectively. This is the order of 
treatment usually followed in this country, 
and from the learner’s point of view it has 
some advantages; in French text-books the 
ellipse and hyperbola are discussed before the 
parabola. The arrangement of the properties 
is that which leads to the simplest modes of 
proving them, and the proofs are set down 
with great clearness and fulness. Two 
proofs indeed (on pp. 51 and 94) might have 
been shortened by reference to the pages 
immediately preceding. Some of the enuncia- 
tions have been expressed in ordinary language 
and without symbols for points and lines ; 
perhaps a few more might with advantage 
have been treated in this way. There is a 
collection of exercises on the three curves at 
the end of the book, and about a dozen are 
interspersed among the text. 
J. 8. Mackay. 








THE SOCIETE DE LINGUISTIQUE 
DE PARIS. 


THE Bulletin recently printed by this society for 
its members contains several etymologies which 
will be interesting to the readers of the 
ACADEMY. 

1. Greek.—M. de Saussure compares zpérw 
with the Latin corpus. M. Bréal connects madus 
with duBadsJand udav8d0s. He also equates the 
xa of xa-7é with Latin cum (cf, also «& roy deoudr, 
xa rov 5é), and explains the ra (also in me-7d) as 
the neuter article. M. Monseur compares the 
name *Epydvyn (applied to the goddess Athene) 
with the Sanskrit arjuna; if so, the connexion 
with épyov falls to the ground, and the Latin 
operosa Minerva is @ mistranslation. M. Victor 
Henry explains the ending of the 2nd sing. 
middle as an old active form, and equates, ¢.g., 
gépec with Sanskrit bharasi. 

2. The Italian Languages.—M. Bréal makes 
the Latin asper the opposite of prosper (pro spere, 
a spere). He connects with mulier the Moles 
Martis found in Aulus Gellius’ list of the 
consorts of the chief gods of the Romans. The 
same ingenious scholar explains the i in her-i 
(from *hes=Sanskrit hyas, Greek x-0-¢s) as 
added on the model of postri-die and other 
adverbial locatives. In meri-dies he sees, not 
mediidies, but the locative medi-die; comparing 
Mitter-nacht and the Sanskrit madhyam-dina, 
an example of a masculine locative in am. The 
Oscan mallus shows that Latin malus may be 
referred to *malvus, which he connects with 
u@dvs. According to M. Havet, the double p 
of Itippiter is due to the stress on the initial 
syllable ; and Diespiter is the nominative of the 
word of which Jippiter is the vocative. M. 
Toubin remarks that callis in certain writers 
means, not “path,” but “pasturage,” and that this 


was its meaning in the rustic Latin whence the | }j 


numerous French place-names beginning with 
Chaua are derived. M. Bréal adds that Vergil’s 
line (Aen, ix. 383)— 


“* Rara per occultos lucebat semita calles ’’— 


thus obtains a clearer meaning. 

M. Duvau remarks that Umbrian datives 
plural in s (¢.g., aueis, fratrus) occur only in 
themes which in Latin form that case in -bus ; 
themes ino make their dative plural in r (uereir). 
The absence of rhotacism in aueis, fratrua, 
points to the loss before s of a consonant, which 
was doubtless f= Latin . In the corresponding 
Oscan forms in ss the / was assimilated. 





3. Romance.—With regard to lecteur en gri- 


| 


maulde, the title of certain professors in the old 
university, M. Bréal says that the grimaulds 
were the pupils of the lower classes. This word 
comes from grammaire (cf. grimoire). There 
was also a mediaeval garamantes for gram- 
mairiens. M. W. Meyer observes that in Rou- 
manian before a the Latin gu always becomes p. 
Examples are patru=quatuor, and iepd = 


ua. 

a Celtic.—M. Duvau—the author of an ex- 
cellent version of the Early-Middle-Irish tale, 
“The Story of Mac Di-thé’s Swine,” which 
appeared in a recent number of the Revue Arché- 
o’oyique—connects the Irish verb sernim with 
orelpw (the loss of p is regular). M.Loth refers 
the Breton kolo, ‘‘ straw,” to Latin culmus, and 
conjectures that the British river-name Naurum 
should be read Natrum, and identified with the 
modern Nader. Prof, Brugmann, in his recently 
published Grundriss der vergl. Grammatik der 
indogerm. Sprachen, lays down that in nouns 
the stress on the initial existed in the period of 
the primitive Celtic unity, and quotes 7'ri- 
casses = (not T'ricdésses) now Troyes, in support 
of this view. Prof. d’Arbois de Jubainville 
forcibly objects that Duré-casses (Dreux), Vidé- 
casses (Vieux), Baid-casses (Bayeux), show that 
in such compounds the stress is on the second 
syllable of the first element. In Z'ricasses the 
first element is a monosyllable. 

5. Sanskrit.—M. Monseur refers mitra 
(friend), mayas (joy), to the root smi (to smile), 
with loss of initial s. He also connects édhaté 
from *ézdhaté with éo@lw. M. Halévy regards 
nishka as borrowed from the Aramean nishka 
(a metal plate), phalaka (in the inscriptions of 
Acoka) from the Greek radi, and Karambha 
from the Greek xpéu8n. M. Victor Henry sug- 
gests the possibility of an Indo-European 
reduction of final -ros to -r. He quotes the 
Sanskrit gen. matur for *mdtros, and the Latin 
ager for *agros. 

The Bulletin contains many other etymologies 
—Assyrian, Babylonian, Basque, Hungarian, 
Maya—which my total ignorance of those lan-~ 
guages prevents me from quoting. For the 
same reason I should not venture to mention 
M. Halévy’s remarks on Ezekiel xxvii. 11.* 
But perhaps Dr, Neubauer, or some other good 
Hebraist, will tell us whether gammadim 
should be gammarim, ‘the Cimmerians” ; 
whether hélek (which the Septuagint render by 
Sévauis cod) is really ‘‘ Cilicia”; and whether the 
words bené arwad should be changed to minni 
Ararat ‘‘ Armenia.” M. Halévy also conjec- 
tures that in the Beellefaro of a Latin inscrip- 
tion found at Rome—Jovi Optimo Maximo 
Beellefaro—we have Bel-Lephur ‘‘master of 
Lipara,”’ the islet north of Sicily. 

WHITLEY STOKES, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


COMPENDIUMS IN GREEK PALAEOGRAPHY. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Lehmann, in his Tachygraphische Abkur- 
ziingen, p. 89, speaking of the infrequency of 
the well-known pickaxe-shaped compendium 
for &pa, only can give two instances of it from 
is own observation—from faesimiles of the 
D’Orville Euclid and the Venice Aristotle. The 
sign occurs in four places that I have noted in 
the scholia of the Bodleian Plato (Clark. 39)— 
in each case in scholia written by the first hand 
(Aa Schanz). It has the accent and breathing. 
Lehmann’s remark that in the D’Orville Euclid 
the accent and breathing are wanting is due 
to the plate of the Palaeographical Society at 
which he looked (No. 66) being a copy of one 
of several pages in which the text is written in 
half uncials. Here the compendium in question 
is without accent or breathing, just as in the 





* By an obvious misprint, M. Halévy is made to 
refer to a verse ‘* du 23° chapitre d’Ezéchiel.” 
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minuscule portion of the text &pa itself when 
written out, éorw, &c., are commonly without 
them. In the marginal scholia to the Euclid, 
however, &pa, as represented by the compen- 
dium, occurs passim, and always with accent 
and breathing. 

It may be worth observing further that the 
‘‘eigenthtimliche Abkiirzung’”’ for apd, which 
Lehmann ascribes to the British Museum 
Nonnus (Add. 18231), is very common in the 
Bodleian Euclid, Harl. 5694 (Lucian), and 
Clark. 39—the compendium, namely, which 
consists of « with a slanting line to the right 
through the top stroke. In the Plato, indeed, 
it is one among many differences between the 
two early hands in the scholia—Aa, which 
abbreviates in this mode; and Aa*, which in- 
variably has the commoner combination of 7 
with the ‘‘ pickaxe.” 

A Bodleian Gregory Nazianzen (Clark. 12, 
ascribed by Gaisford to the tenth century) sup- 
plies the following corrections or additions to 
Lehmann: kexAciouéva: with the «o abbreviated 
—this, p. 57, he has not met with; yevéoOu, 
the eo abbreviated (cf. p. 62); xpdériore, the wo 
abbreviated (p. 70); a sign for ¢lva: identical 
with that quoted from the Venice Aristotle 
(Tafel 10, §57, last sign); lastly, Se’, xeAdv’- 
Bewais, xeAdvas, and aicxp’ =aicxpais—the double 
” is frequent. T. W. ALLEN. 








CORRECTION OF A CORRUPT PASSAGE IN OVID’S 
‘© PRISTIA.” 


Owens College, Manchester. 


While reading lately Friedlaender’s edition 
of Martial, the following epigram suggested to 
me a correction of a corrupt passage in Ovid’s 
Tristia of which no satisfactory solution has 
hitherto been offered. Martial (xi. 103) has, 


“* tanta tibi est animi probitas orisque, Safroni, 
ut mirer fieri te potuisse patrem.”’ 


Friedlaender shows that ‘‘ probitas oris” is 
almost a standing phrase = ‘‘a modest face” 
sed this use of ‘‘ probitas” see further Hilde- 

rand on Apulei. M. ii, 2, 87), and refers to the 
‘os probum” of Pompey (Suet. Gramm. 15, 
Seneca, Epp. xi. 4, Plin. H. N. vii. 53, xxxvii. 
14 


Ovid’s Tristia, v. 5, 43-46, appears thus in 
the best MSS. (GHV and Pal. 2): 


‘* 43 edidit haec mores illis heroibus (heroisin Sal- 
masius) aequos, 
quis erat Eetion Icariusque pater. 
45 nata pudicitia est moris probitasque fidesque : 
at non sunt ista gaudia nata tide.’’ 


For moris, which is printed with a mark of 
corruption by Ehwald—the latest and soundest 
editor of the (Teubner) text—the inferior class 
of MSS., represented by Pal. 1, give mores, a 
manifest interpolation due to the mores of 43; 
the only possible translation of which, ‘‘ purity, 
modesty, and constancy were born in her as 
her character” (cf. H. xvii. 67), is highly pro- 
saic. Read, then, by the omission of a single 
letter in 45: 


nata pudicitia est, oris probitasque, fidesque: 


the position of -que, after the second word, is 
quite a mannerism with Ovid (cf. M, iv. 418; 
x. 133, 144; xiii. 507; xiv. 801; F. iii. 130; 
and for the similar position of ef see Haupt, 
Opusce. i. 125). 

In the last line ‘‘ista die,” which has 
little MS. support, is adopted by the editors ; 
but ista fide = ‘‘though such is her con- 
stancy,” may be right, the repetition of the 
word and antithesis being quite in Ovid’s 
manner: cf. T. i. 10, 29-30; iv. 3, 77-78 (with 
Lors’ note); J’. ii, 235-236; Birt, Halieut. 
p. 59 ff, 


S. G. OwEN. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


Tue Accademia dei Lincti at Rome has 
published in its Atti the results of a careful 
study, by Messrs. Taramelli and Mercalli, of 
the series of earthquakes in Andalusia which 
commenced in 1884, and have continued more 
or less interruptedly up to the present time. 
It appears that earthquakes are more frequent 
in the littoral regions of Spain than in the 
interior, and more common in the south than in 
the north. The Andalusian shocks proceeded 
from a focus of ellipsoidal form situated at a 
depth of twelve or thirteen kilometres. From 
this centre the waves were propagated in all 
directions, but most freely and with relatively 
less destructive effects in the hard crystalline 
rocks of the archaean and palaeozoic series. 
The greater number of earthquakes in Spain 
occur in the autumn and winter. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Part II.—‘‘ Natural Science,” Vol. LV., No. 4, 
with Eight Plates. (Triibner.) The present 
part of this excellent scientific journal com- 
prises an elaborate paper on the geography of 
the Punjab and its rivers, with a large map, 
by Mr. Oldham ; a memoir on the solar ther- 
mometer observations at Allahabad, by Mr. 
Hill; descriptions of a number of new species 
of the genus Ficus, with some remarkable 
introductory observations on the morphology 
of these curious plants, which have as many as 
five different kinds of flowers, one especially 
modified by the presence of the fig insects, of 
which many kinds have lately been described, 
especially by Sir 8S. Saunders, Dr. Fritz Miiller, 
Dr. Mayr, Prof. Westwood, and others; de- 
scriptions of fifty-eight species of land shells of 
Perak by Von Mollendorff; and a list of the 249 
species of butterflies collected in Cachar, by 
Messrs. Wood Mason and De Niceville, care- 
fully worked out, and showing the geographical 
range and localised variations of many of the 
species, too many of which variations have lately 
been injudiciously raised to the rank of distinct 
species in this country. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. N6LDEKE has published the German 
original of his valuable article in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica on the ‘‘ Semitic Languages,” 
with many improvements and additions. The 
reprint is in the best of German styles, its title 
is Die Semitischen Sprachen, it is issued from 
Leipig, and its price is only a mark and a 
half. 


WE have received a fourth edition of Elements 
of Dutch Grammar, by Dr. J. M. Hoogvliet. 
(The Hague: Nijhoff.) Dr. Hoogvliet should 
have got somebody to correct his English ; but 
his little book is excellently adapted for self- 
instruction. Although it contains only 168 
pages, it includes exercises (with a key), and a 
well-chosen selection of Dutch prose and poetry. 
The grammar is lucid and well arranged. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Unrversiry Cotzece Lirerary Societry.— 
(Wednesday, May 18.) 


H. F. Hzaru, Esq., president, in the chair.—Miss 
Jane Hay reada paper on ‘‘ Walt Whitman.’”’ After 
sketching his life, she proceeded to consider his 
choice of subject-matter. If poetry is meant for 
the few, then Tennyson and Browning suffice for 
the present time ; if for the masses, then the poet 
has not yet appeared in England. From the 
history of poetry we see that till the days of Pope 
poets sang of the heroes of their day; now the 
records of heroism must be sought for in the 
newspapers. This is one reason why modern 
poetry does not appeal to the people, who are only 
interested in persons and things they can recognise. 
The idealising of everyday characters does not 











—————_ 
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improve matters. Walt Whitman celebrates the 
people of his ‘‘ own day,’’ and those subjects which 
“differentiate our era from others.’’ His style is 
sufficiently simple to be understood by all, the 
absence of regular rhythm being no difficulty to 
those not accustomed to rhyme and rhythm. 
Subjects are treated from an abstract rather than 
from a concrete point of view; but the necessary 
personal interest is given by the use of technical 
words—this being a possible explanation of the 
much-abused “‘ catalogues.”’ 


Tue Mancuzster Gorrae Soctery.—( Wednesday, 
May 25.) 


Tue Rev. F. F. Cornish in the chair.—Mr. H. 
Preisinger read a paper on ‘‘ Faust and VWil- 
helm Meister considered as Works typical of 
Goethe’s Development.” Faust and Wilhelm 
Meister were conspicuous even among writings 
so characteristically spontaneous as Goethe’s for 
the directness with which they reflected his mind. 
Both were begun early, fixed in their main outlines 
during his ripe manhood, and completed, if com- 
pleted they were, in his closing years. Each, 
moreover, in a measure supplemented the other, 
the composition of Meister falling chiefly in periods 
during which he did little or no work at Faust. 
Both present a history in little of Goethe’s develop. 
ment—in style, in cast of imagination, in philo- 
sophic conviction. The great turning-points of 
his career—the Strassburg residence, the settle. 
ment at Weimar, the Italian} journey, the death of 
Schiller—also make epochs in the growth of these 
typical works. In the “ F ent’? of Faust (i.e., 
speaking generally, the Gretchen scenes) is re- 
flected the period of storm and stress which iu 
Goetne’s life divides Weimar from Strassburg, 
with its dramatic impetuosity of style, its anti- 
scholastic philosophy, its characteristic episodes of 
love (Friederike) and friendship (Herder and 
Merck). Then came the ten years of the first 
Weimar period, in which the old stormy energy 
was tempered by the serious cares of office and 
spiritualised by the gracious influence of Frau 
von Stein. To these years belong in substance the 
first four books of the Lehrjahre, though the 
Marianne episode may probably date from Frank- 
furt, and in more than one passage retains traces 
of the Werther style. In general, the style has 
completely changed character. The short periods, 
the direct and impulsive phrase, have given way 
to self-contained and measured description. It is 
Goethe’s Weimar life, too, that is reflected in the 
scenery, personages, and incidents of this part of 
Meister. The classical period which followed the 
Italian journey saw decisive additions to both 
works. To it belongs the prologue of Faust, 
with its glorious optimism, the greater of 
the contract-scene, with its foreshadowing of 
an ultimate redemption ; and, finally, the Helena 
fragment, where Faust, like Goethe himself, is 
purified by the revelation of classic beauty. The 
idea of the saving grace of aspiration which is 
embodied in these scenes likewise dominates the 
latter part of the Lehrjahre. Wilhelm’s 6ccu- 
pation with the stage abruptly closes, and is 
represented as but a phase in a career hence- 
forward bent upon a higher end—the harmonious 
self-development which, in their various ways, is 
fostered by his new associates. With the death of 
Schiller began a new phase by which, once more, 
both works are coloured. The battle of Jena 
administered a rude shock to the idea of har- 
monious culture as the last word of practical 
philosophy. Physical suffering was added, in 
Goethe’s case, to the pang of an_irremedi- 
able loss, and the influence of both is not un- 
naturally detected in Faust’s bitter lament at 
the eternal necessity of renunciation. This neces- 
sity had, however, its inspiring aspect. As the 
condition of self-discipline, renunciation was, he 
now came to perceive, an element in all ideal life. 
Free self-development needed, in fact, to be 
carried on to the higher stage of wise self-control. 
On this idea was founded the Wanderjahre, with 
its outgrowth the Wahiverwandischaften. The 
former, somewhat shapeless as it is, shows, by its 
rich store of social and economic suggestions, how 
far the Goethe of 1827 had travelled from the ideal 
of merely aesthetic culture; and its characteristic 
ideas recur, in a more symbolic and imaginative 
form, in the second part of Faust. Alike in the 
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calm of the one and in the rapturous 
mpi of the other, we read as the highest 

om of the wisest man of our century, that the 
ideal of humanity is neither the Titanic striving 
which he had preached in his youth, nor the 
harmonious culture which had commended itself 
to his maturity, but the blending of unselfish 
activity with unselfish affection, of the law of duty 
with the law of love.—In the discussion which 
followed, the chairman, Prof. Williamson, Dr. 
Hager, and Mr. Tower took part, and reference 
was made tothe recent discovery by Prof. Erich 
Schmidt of a MS. prose version of some early 
scenes cf Faust, 





FINE ART. 


AUTOGRAVURES OF MERYON’S 
ETCHINGS. 


‘‘ AUTOGRAVURE,” a8 the Autotype Company 
call their latest method of reproduction, is 
another of those processes which, while on 
the one hand they tend to prolong to infinity 
the existence of already executed engravings. 
on the other threaten the extinction of the old 
art of the burin and the needle. This process 
is one for the production of a facsimile of the 
metal plate itself, from a photograph of an 
impression of the original. The Company 
employ an autotype tissue, which is electrically 
conductive, and the plates are produced by 
electric deposit on the autotype image. The 
plates (which are, in fact, electrotypes) can be 
finished by hand when necessary. The ten 
etchings by Méryon which have just been 
issued, with descriptions and comments by 
Mr. Stopford Brooke, testify to the success of 
the new method. They are sufficiently good to 
please Mr. Brooke, who is no small authority 
on this special subject ; and, for the intents and 
purposes of all who are not specialists or 
speculators, they are as good as the originals. 
The firmness and delicacy of Méryon’s touch, the 
intensity of his sad imagination, are preserved 
completely. By a study of these autogravures 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke’s notes, any student 
of rg oy cree can understand Méryon—and it 
is to be hoped that they will soon be followed 
by others of equal quality. 

The student who is now for the first time 
introduced to Méryon will, however, need the 
notes almost as much as the plates. To such, 
who have neither examined the original 
etchings, nor read what such writers as M. 
Burty and Mr. Wedmore have told us of the 
artist, this publication will be a revelation and 
a boon. Méryon scarcely explains himself to a 
stranger, especially if the stranger be an 
Englishman. As an etcher, Méryon is strange, 
as a poet, obscure, without some knowledge of 
his peculiar personality and his tragic history. 
Technically, his work has curious inequalities. 
He drew buildings with remarkable mastery 
and precision, with a defined sharpness of 
expression which seems to exclude poetical 
suggestiveness. There was no broken pic- 
turesqueness in his touch, no nebular mystery 
in his shadow—everything, even the intricate 
buttresses of the ‘‘ Abside,” is clearly made 
out with the most unfaltering and distinguish- 
able lines. Paris, for Méryon, was a city of 
hard stone in a glaring sun. There is much to 
admire, but nothing to touch one, in his work 
as a draughtsman of architecture. The drawing 
of Notre Dame in the famous ‘“‘ Abside,” with 
its flying buttresses, is a marvel of dexterous 
etching, the effect of which is increased by its 
fine contrast with the broad treatment 
of the white sunlit river wall, broken 
by the arches of the bridge; but even 
this fine plate, which is also a fine picture, would 
scarcely take its place among the masterpieces 
of etching, were it only for its technical merits. 
It was not because he could draw Paris well 


us feel that it was full of tragedy. Mr. Brooke 
has rightly placed the horrid etching called 
“Le Stryge” in the front place. othing 
could well be more unlovely than this plate, 
with the great tower of St. Jacques rearing 
itself in the midst of common-place modern 
Paris, and the frightful gargoyle which takes 
up half the field. Thankful also are we 
to Mr. Brooke for the wonderful conversation 
which he reports for us between the artist 
and a friend about this very etching. The 
two together (the etching and the conversation) 
give us the keynote of Méryon’s spirit, and, 
therefore, of his power. It was M. Jules 
Adrien whom Méryon asked: ‘‘Savez-vous 
pourquoi mes confréres qui ont plus de métier 
ue moi, ne réussissent pas la Tour Saint 
acques ?” and to whom Méryon answered the 
question himself in these words: ‘‘C’est 
parceque pour eux la place moderne, le square 
—sont le principal et la Tour moyen-age 
Vaccident.” ‘‘Ah! s’ils voyaient, comme moi, 
un ennemi derri¢ére chaque créneau, des armes 
& travers chaque machicoulis, s’ils attendaient, 
comme moi, & recevoir de l’huile bouillante et 
du plomb fondu par chaque gargouille, ils 
feraient de bien plus belles choses que moi.” 
‘* Mes fréres,” dit il encore, en frappant sur la 
stryge avec un crayon, ‘‘ mes confréres sont des 
gens sepsés. Ils ne sont pas hantés par ce 
monstre.” When asked the meaning of the 
monster, the artist said: ‘‘Ce monstre, c’est le 
mien, c’est celui des hommes qui firent la Tour 
Saint Jacques. C’est la bétise, la cruauté, la 
luxure et l’hypocrisie melées et fondues en une 
seule Béte.”” To Méryon Paris was evidently 
something like what London was to the author 
of The City of Dreadful Night, and he contrived 
with his needle to express himself almost as 
clearly as poor Thomson with his pen. 

To do this—to make, at least, his meaning 
clear to others—by mere drawing of architecture 
was impossible even to Méryon. He could 
make the Morgue as ugly as it is, and could 
emphasise the narrow squalor of the Rue des 
Chantres with the tapering spire of the belfry 
of Notre Dame. He could use deep shadows 
and strong lights with great effect, and give a 
suicidal glimmer to the waters of the Seine. 
But yet he needed figures and clouds and birds, 
unclean and wild, to make his passion speak. 
Now these things he could not draw well, 
could not, at least in drawing them, approach 
to his mastery over architecture; and the 
consequence is that the appreciation of Méryon 
never did and never will come at once to all, 
and that even the willing and capable reyuire, 
if uninitiated, such a guide as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, who will explain to them why his 
figures are so strange in form and strangely 
clad, and why ill-drawn black albatrosses fly 
above ‘‘ Le Pont au Change.” 

The close alliance between wit and madness 
was never more clearly seen than in the case of 
Méryon. He would probably have been 


or at least if he had not had within him those 
seeds of unreason which ultimately ripened into 
insanity. Admirable as are many qualities in 
his work, he needed ‘‘ plus de métier”’ to gain 
immortality by thatalone, But he was not only 
an artist, but a strange human pone, with a 
passionate depth of feeling and a history of 
terrible pathos ; and take him for allin all, there 
are few fi of the century so distinct and 
in a way) attractive—few that stir so 
eeply one’s feelings of wonder and pity. 
Cosmo MoNnKHOUSE, 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


Mr. Henry Moore’s exhibition of sketches 
and pictures, both in oil and water-colour, at 
the Fine Art Society’s, shows a much greater 





that he is famous, but because he could make 


forgotten before now if he had always been sane, &- 


than he has generally been credited with. It 
will not be remembered, probably, that Mr. 
Moore began as a landscape painter; but this 
exhibition evidences at least his continued 
interest in other themes than such as are 
afforded by the various aspects of the sea. 
Indeed, in addition to glimpses of sunny 
country, we are given here at all events one 
study of flowers—a piece singularly rich and 
glowing in colour, broad in treatment, fine in 
effect. That is another proof, if proof were 
needed, of a proposition often advanced, that 
the noblest flower pieces are not those painted 
by professed flower painters. or at least are not 
their most finished compositions. Even Van 
Huysum is finest in his sketches. But though 
it may please Mr. Henry Moore to paint 
flowers beautifully, and landscape with a sense 
of its interest, it is of course upon his sea- 
pieces that his reputation must rest. At the 
Fine Art Society’s there are the deep blue seas 
of the Channel—the seas, rather, between 
Cornwall and Brest, when you have already the 
colour but not yet the wave of the Atlantic— 
and there are also one or two extraordinarily 
significant studies of the breaking of the brown 
rey seas in October on our eastern coasts. 
These are as refreshing as it is possible to 
make them by the most perfect suggestion of 
what is, perhaps, the most fascinating, since 
it is the wildest and freest, of autumnal 
weather. Even when there is, as there now is, 
a jamentable crowd of exhibitions, Mr. Moore’s 
pictures and sketches are thoroughly worth 
seeing. 


In the smaller room at the Fine Art Society's 
we are glad to find Mrs, Allingham again with 
her sweet cottages and gardens, and pretty girls 
and children. A marked advance is seen in 
therendering of atmosphereand distance in those 
few drawings in which she has attempted 
extended views. 


TuHE last exhibition which will be held in 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s well-known little gallery 
in Bond Street before their removal to No. 160 
is now open. Mr. Walter May has been to 
Madeira and brought back a number of draw- 
ings characteristic of the island, its boats, and 
its vegetation. Studies also has he made of the 
blue sea on the passage out and home; not so 
firm in drawing or so brilliant in hue as those 
of Mr. H. Moore, but possessing the tender 
quality of colour, and a vaporous envelope of 
atmosphere, which marks all Mr. May’s 
drawings. 








THE EXCAVATION OF SYBARIS, 


THE Italian Government, having at length 
determined upon the excavation of Sybaris, has 
appointed Prof. Viola, the distinguished ex- 
plorer of Taranto and other South Italian sites, 
to conduct the projected operations. It is 
scgroely possible to overestimate the archae- 
ological interest of this undertaking. The 
splendour of Sybaris and the luxury of its 
citizens have passed into a well-worn proverb; 
and the fact that it was suddenly destroyed at 
the moment of its utmost prosperity points 
with absolute certainty to the richness of the 
mine which awaits the spade of the explorer. 
From the hour when the victorious Crotoniats 
turned the course of the river Crathis in such 
wise that it inundated the city, and buried its 
ruins under torrents of mud and débris, Sybaris 
and the surrounding district became a desolute 
and pestilential swamp, frequented only by 
herds of buffaloes, and inhabited by a sparse 
and sickly population. These events took place 
510 B.C.; at a time, consequently, when Greek 
art had reached a most interesting stage of 
development. It is to be hoped that the 
Italian Government will approach this im- 





variety in the aims and subjects of the artist 


portant undertaking in aliberal spirit. Sybaris 
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is the Olympia of Magna Graecia, and its 
ruins are embedded in a very similar deposit 
of alluvial mud. We know how little that mud 
has injured the precious fragments excavated 
at Olympia by the German commission, and it 
may confidently be expected that Sybaris will 
yield an enormous archaeological treasure in as 
good condition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ITINERARY MEASURES IN EGYPT 
Alexandria: May 23, 1887. 


While exploring in the desert west of 
Dakshur, I found the line of ancient road from 
Memphis across the desert to the Faium, 
marked out with way marks. These marks 
were blocks of limestone, about eighteen inches 
cube with a shallow socket on the top, holdin 
a pillar about nine inches square, and two an 
a half feet high. All are now overthrown, and 
many broken or removed. There is @ con- 
tinuous series of these marks at intervals of 
about two-thirds of a mile, or just 1,000 
Egyptian double cubits of 41°2 inch2s; and in 
many places there are intermediate marks at 
1,000 single, and 500 single cubits, This abun- 
dantly proves the use of this cubit as an itinerary 
measure, 

Now I had pointed out in Naukratis that the 
itinerary measure, the schoenus, was nearly, and 
probably exactly, 10,000 double cubits. Spaces 
of 1,000 of these cubits being marked on a road 
renders this supposition almost a certainty. 

I have traced the road for eight miles into 
the desert, finding in all sixteen marks; beyond 
these there seems to be a blank, but I am told 
that there are stones along to the Faium. 
There is also another road starting from the 
same point at Sakkara, and running west. It is 
marked by a line of flints swept up on either 
side. These lines are fifty cubits apart, but no 
distance measures aretobediscover21. This isthe 
first time that actual roads have neen traced in 
Lower Egypt; but I hear of a tine oman road, 
with stations, having been lately found leading 
to the porphyry quarries from Keneh. 

Owing to waiting five weeks for permission 
to clear the pyramid bases at Dakshur, time did 
not allow of my surveying the northern 
pyramid; but I have finished a survey of the 
southern pyramid, and its wall and small 
pyramid. 

On lately visiting the apparent site of 
Kanobos, a mile west of Abukir, with Mr. W. 
Grant (who is reclaiming Lake Abukir) I found 
a large site of rock-cut baths in the sea; also 
pieces of two granite colossi, and two large 
sandstone sphinxes, thrown into the sea to form 
a breakwater. On one of the sphinxes I read 
under the water the name of a Psammetichos ; 
but the great granite fragments are more akin 
to the colossus of Merenptah found in the ruins 
by Middlemass Bey a few years ago. Un- 
happily, a fort has swallowed up nearly all the 
em area of the great temple of Serapis ; 

ut we now know, however, that both Meremp- 
tah and Psammetichos adorned this place. It 
seems to have been abandoned before the later 
Roman age. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN INDIA, 
Red Sea: May 12, 1887. 

The postscript added to my letter in the 
Acapemy of April 9 (p. 263), seems to require 
a word of explanation. Mr. Cockburn reported 
that he had found an inscription in Asoka 
characters somewhere in the Banda district, but 
distinctly refused to let its whereabouts be 
known to any officer of the Archaeological 
Survey. Dr. Fiihrer, when at Kosam, went to 





the Prabhosi rock to copy the old inscribed | 


names mentioned by General Cunningham, and 
noticed a small cave and an inscription in 
Gupta characters (not Asoka) over it. This he 
did not know to be the inscription seen by Mr. 
Cockburn till he was afterwards told it was so. 
Had this:gentleman only communicated the 
whereabouts of the inscription when asked he 
would have had the full credit of the discovery. 
Dr. Fihrer by accident made the discovery 
quite independently; and, by descending the 
rock during the night to avoid the wild bees 
that infest it, he got the first and only impres- 
sion of the inscription, and at the same time 
entered the cave, which he has correctly identi- 
fied as the cave of the Shadow (Buddha’s), and 
found three longer inscriptions in it, and more 
important than that outside, and four short ones. 
The contents of these I hope shortly to announce. 
The inscription outside states that the cave 
was constructed by Raja Gopila; and if we turn 
to Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. i., p. cvii., we find ‘the cave of Gapiéla” 
mentioned, with an account of the appearance 
of the sacred Shadow in it, as told by Sung- 
Yun, who visited it in A.D. 518. 

At a place so well known and frequently 
visited as the Seven Pagodas, Mr. Rea has 
recently discovered a new cave—unnoticed in 
the careful survey map. 

In my last, Pallavaram is misspelt Palfa- 
varam. J. BURGEss. 








THE “‘ REVUE DE L’ HISTOIRE DES RELIGIONS.” 
Westbury-on-Trym: May 28, 1887. 

Touching my own apparent somnolescence in 
the matter of the Revue de I’ Histoire des Reli- 
gions, I hasten to explain that the sleeping 
draught was administered by Messrs. Triibner 
& Co., through whom I subscribed to the Revue 
from the time of its first appearance. When, 
at the close of the tenth volume (dated Novem- 
ber-December, 1884), no more numbers arrived, 
I wrote to Messrs. Triibner to enquire why the 
supply had ceased. They replied that they 
could not account for the delay in the issue of 
the work. After a long interval, I repeated 
the enquiry, and with no better result. Living 
as I do in the country, and seeing no periodicals 
except those to which I subscribe, I naturally 
concluded that the Revue was extinct. 

I here leave the rest of the explanation to 
Messrs. Triibner, merely pointing out the 
injury that must result to the sale of valuable 
publications if regular subscribers are thus 
misled, 

I rejoice to learn that the Revue de I’ Histoire 
des Religions is not only awake, but is actively 
pursuing its valuable career. 

AMELIA B, Epwarps. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. J. E. Hopason, professor of painting at 
the Royal Academy, has written a little book 
entitled Fifty Years of British Art, as illus- 
trated by the Pictures and Drawings in the 
Manchester Exhibition, which will be published 
immediately by Mr. John Heywood, of Man- 
chester. Mr. Hodgson has chosen for his motto 
following lines from Browning’s ‘‘ Pippa 
asses” ; 


** One may do whate’er one likes 
In art ; the only thing is, to make sure 
a one does like it—which takes pains to 
ow.’ 


THE private view of Messrs. Cassell & Com- 
pany’s fifth annual Black and White Exhibition 
will be on Thursday, June 8, at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, The exhibition will 
be opened to the public on the following day. 


NEXT week, also, Messrs. Boussod Valadon 
& Co. will exhibit, at their gallery in New 
Bond Street, Messrs. Barrables and Staples’ 
picture of ‘‘ An Ideal Match at Lords’—Eng- 
land v. Australia”? ; and Mr. Frank Kirchbach, 
at the Egyptian Hall, his own picture of 
‘‘ Christ casting out the Money Changers.” 


Mr. J. Pyke THompson, of Penarth, near 
Cardiff, has begun the erection of a modest 
little semi-public museum on ground which 
Lord Windsor has kindly granted upon excep- 
tionally favourable terms for this purpose. The 
architect is Mr. Edwin Seward, whose public 
works, already known in South Wales, stamp 
him as one of the most artistic of our younger 
architects. The design is Renaissance in charac- 
ter; and the principal feature of the facade 
will be a semi-circular arch rising fully to the 
roof, and flanked by coupled pilasters, which 
afford good opportunity for refined sculptural 
work in hard red sandstone. The name of 
‘*The Turner House” will be given by Mr. 
Pyke Thompson to this modest and miniature 
museum, when it is completed—and this more 
as a tribute to the great English artist than as 
an indication that his art will not be quite 
without representation within its walls. ‘‘ The 
Turner House,” besides containing a few 
pictures, will display a certain number of 
drawings, etchings, and engravings, carefully 
chosen; and it is Mr. Pyke Thompson’s partic- 
lar intention that its doors shall not be closed 
to the public on Sunday. 


THE Royal Jubilee number of the Art 
Journal contains an illustrated survey of the 
art of England during the reign of the Queen. 
The idea is a good one, and it is very well 
carried out. The different sections have all 
been allotted to well-qualified writers. Mr. 
Walter Armstrong’s review of painting and 
sculpture from the last days of Wilkie and 
Chantrey to Mr. Watts and Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft is succinct and clear and marked by 
critical sagacity. A section of Mr. J. C. 
Robinson’s account of the Crown Collections 
comes in appropriately. Mr. Basil Champneys 
has an excellent paper on the Architecture of 
the reign, and Mr. Lewis Day treats of Applied 
Design with his usual knowledge and sound 
taste. Mr. J. 8. Hodgson on the Graphic Arts, 
and Mr. Gilbert Redgrave on Art Education 
are also worth reading. Dr. Hugh Macmillan 
writes of Balmoral, and the whole is prefaced 
by a short note by the editor, Mr. Huish. The 
numerous illustrations are happily chosen, and 
there are etchings of the Queen and of 
Balmoral. 


THERE is now on view in the Museum of 
Fine Arts at Boston, United States, a loan 
exhibition of the etched work of Rembrandt, 
principaliy from the collection of Mr. H. F. 
Sewall, of New York. To this exhibition 4 
catalogue has been compiled by Mr. 8S. R. 
Koehler, the curator of the print department 
of the museum, which possesses a permanent 
value, by reason of the care with which the 
compiler has consulted all the standard 
authorities on the subject from Bartsch to 
Middleton and Dutuit. 


NursERY Tales for English and German 
children are now being printed in Tokio, 
Japan. Those which have reached us are: 
Momotaro, or Little Peachling; and Hanasaki 
Jiji, The Old Man who made the Dead Trees 
Blossom (in English); and Shitakiri Suzwme, Der 
Sperling mit der geschlitzten Zunge. They are 
capitally illustrated in colours in Japanese 
fashion, with illustrated paper covers, tied with 
silk. The publisher is V. Kobunsha, No. 2, 
Minami Sayegicho, Tokio. The price is 12 sen 
each. Anglo-German children to whom we 
have shown them are delighted with these tales 





| of so new a kind. 
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THE STAGE. 
‘6 HELD BY THE ENEMY.” 


Tue success of Mr. Gillette’s drama, founded 
on incidents—on possible incidents at least— 
in the War of Secession, has already been 
shortly chronicled in the Acapemy; but the 
play at the Princess’s has so much ingenuity 
about it, so much freshness, andissoexcellently 
acted, that I reckon with confidence on the 
gratitude of the not d/as¢ reader, who, by a 
longer account of the piece’s merits, shall be 
persuaded to get himself a seat and go to see 
it. ‘‘ Held by the Enemy” is not a melo- 
drama, though I do not know that it is much 
the better for that, since a good deal is to be 
said for the successful melodrama—in any 
liberal scheme of art that too hasa place. 
It is what would be called realistic; and there 
are indeed real horses, and real ambulances, 
and something very much like real shells. 
The modern machinery of war does pass under 
our very eyes. But there is a better realism 
than that of stage devices, which sustains, 
almost from beginning to end, the interest in 
the Princess’s piece. There is, I mean, the 
realism of truth to character, the realism of 
rapid and concentrated dramatic action, the 
realism of story, the actual possibility of 
which has been felt by those taking part in 
its development on the boards. Thus it is 
that “‘ Held by the Enemy ” comes to be 
separated in one’s mind from pieces relying 
for their interest on such magnificent material 
reality as is in vogue at Drury Lane. ‘A 
Run of Luck,’ for instance, had all that. 
It persuaded you that you were in the pad- 
dock, that you witnessed the race. But the 
impression did not remain with you very long, 
and the interest of Humanity—in seriousness 
or comedy—had but little to do with it. In 
“‘ Held by the Enemy ” there is modernness : 
“ actualité,” with a difference. You believe in 
the thing. 

There are five acts, which is one act more 
than the number which the common author 
of sensational dramas finds sufficient to in- 
vest with an infinity of weariness. But 
weariness has no place in ‘“‘ Held by the 
Enemy.” The not dlasé playgoer follows 
with vivid pleasure the progress of the matter 
from beginning to end. Certainly a scene of 
comedy which occurs in the last act would be 
long enough to most dangerously interfere 
with the “ necessary question of the play ” 
were it not that it is acted by Miss Annie 
Hughes with a peculiar wealth of resource, 
with unflagging and always varied vivacity. 
The actress saves it. There is much besides 
in the play for which it is desirable, of 
course, to have skilful—even exceptionally 
skilful—acting, but nothing else, perhaps, 
which it is necessary to save. As a whole, 
the construction of the piece is remarkable for 
compactness and dexterity: the language, 
not, of course, for beauty or charm, but for 
terseness and point. At the beginning the 
coming story is not unfolded in the con- 
ventional fashion. The usual couple of 
servants who in the common comedy of 
modern life are discovered clearing away the 
breakfast things in a very leisurely manner, 
that they may tell us all about their master 
and mistress before their master and mistress 
appear—these familiar friends, I say, are 
absent. We enter at once into the essential 





business of the play. And one act—it is the 
fourth act, which depicts the struggle for the 
removal of Lieutenant Hayne from the 
hospital—is really a model of ingenuity in 
construction: the perpetual to-and-fro, the 
perpetual for-and-against, the keen war of 
wits between men and women bent on very 
different purposes, is sustained with a vigour 
and naturalness that have not lately been 
matched. 

To an excellent cast the work has been 
committed of interpreting this honest and en- 
grossing story of the worst times America has 
known. I mean, especially, an excellent cast 
for the purpose. Mr. William Rignold might 
not be an ideal performer in high comedy, and 
Mr. Charles Warner has played melodrama so 
long and so well that an audience that insists 
on labelling an actor—or demanding from him, 
so to speak, the particular brand he has been 
famous for producing—would not accept him 
very readily in the poetic drama. But Mr 
Rignold and Mr. Warner are absolutely in 
their places here: the one bluff, decisive, 
shrewd, good-hearted—a man to be trusted 
implicitly, a Surgeon-Major of whom to be 
proud; the other chivalrous, impulsive, 
earnest in feeling and expression—a gentle- 
man who wins the Southern lady with every 
one’s sympathy at the end. Mr. Gardiner is 
greatly applauded as Lieutenant Gordon 
Hayne; but that is chiefly because the 
audience generously recognises in him a 
soldier who has very much the worst of it 
from first to last—and there is no great 
measure of artistic discrimination shown in 
its approval. The correspondent of Les/ie’s— 
the illustrated newspaper—is played appro- 
priately enough by Mr. Yorke Stephens; his 
best chance is in the dry humour of a 
war-correspondent’s ubiquitous activity, but I 
do not find in his bustle quite the true 
American touch. The American has the 
secret of ‘making haste slowly.” It is, 
perhaps, the author’s fault more than Mr. 
Stephens’s that the war correspondent is not 
allowed for a moment to behave to the ladies, 
as a young or middle-aged American gentle- 
man always does behave to ladies, with a firm 
and deliberate courtesy. Mr. Calhaem, as 
Uncle Rufus, the coloured servant, shows 
that his opportunities of studying the negro’s 
ways of utterance have been few. His 
manner has nothing of the coloured man’s 
passiveness, pathetic self-respect, grave 
quietude. A coloured man never hems, 
haws, and hesitates—like a bourgeois seek- 
ing a thought. The action of his mind is 
very simple, but it is very sure, and he says 
his say with precision. Mrs. Canninge plays 
an unsympathetic maiden lady with a dicta- 
torialness, a dryness and hardness, effective, 
it may be, but displayed to excess. Miss 
Hughes, her hoyden niece, has already been 
mentioned; but a word must be put in here 
to say that the comedy of the piece falls 
chiefly upon her—nay, that the best is of her 
own creating—that what she does is done, 
not only with a vivacity pleasant and 
ingenious in itself, but with an ardour and 
flexibility, an audacity, too, characteristic of 
that South to which Susan McCreery claims 
to belong. A veritable Baltimorean Miss 
Hughes might be—and it is much, to be of 
Baltimore. ‘he serious love interest of the 
play belongs, as far as women are concerned, 
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to Miss Alma Murray, a favourite actress of 
the tasteful in the poetic drama. Finest of 
all in the poetic drama—most satisfactory 
and convincing there—Miss Murray has here, 
in ‘Held by the Enemy,” at least a chance 
denied her at Drury Lane. Poetry itself may 
not be found in “‘ Held by the Enemy,” but 
the actress may at least bring into such a 
drama appropriately, and even serviceably, 
the poetry and distinction of her own talent. 
Freprerick WEDMORE. 








THE “ ALCESTIS” AT OXFORD. 


OxrorD has again taken up the torch which 
she seemed to have dropped after her great 
effort to reproduce the ‘‘Agamemnon.” Since 
that occasion Cambridge has been, we think, 
unremitting in her dramatic devotion ; America 
has followed. Minor efforts have been made 
elsewhere, notably at Bradfield, where the 
‘* Alcestis” was excellently given. One cannot 
help rejoicing that the new theatre at Oxford 
should have been devoted in the month of May 
to a performance more markedly academic, 
yet, as the event has proved, not less popular, 
than some which have been witnessed there. 
It is possible to hold, as apparently Mr. Free- 
man does, that ‘‘play-acting’ should be 
outside the sphere of university effort. Prob- 
ably, however, even he would admit that a first- 
rate Greek play, presented as the ‘‘ Alcestis”’ 
has just been by the efforts of Mr. Courtney 
and others, approaches that sphere most nearly. 
It is a gain, not merely to scholars, but to 
every intelligent person, to see, as well as 
know, that Greek drama is a living thing, 
scarcely more out of date than Shakspere, and 
tenfoll more interesting and moving than the 
art of Plautus and Terence, to which West- 
minster devotes her traditional energies. 

By a courageous innovation, Cambridge com- 
mitted the part of Athena, in the ‘‘ Eumenides,” 
toalady. It was possible to disapprove the 
innovation from the study, but hardly from the 
stalls, with such a commanding dignity did 
Miss Case present the part. Oxford followed 
suit, and gave the part of Alcestis to Miss 
Harrison, of whose knowledge of Greek art 
and literature no reader of the ACADEMY can 
be unaware. The innovation itself has been, 
as is natural, very variously judged. To us it 
appears altogether justifiable, if the revival of 
the Greek drama has any practical, as well as 
purely antiquarian, aims. Do what we will, 
we cannot reproduce a Greek ply in facsimile. 
We cannot make a religious ceremonial of it. 
Wecannot recapture its magnificeut polytheism, 
in which the gods come down to us in the like- 
ness of men, at once human and superhuman. 
We cannot, on our own part, disconnect female 
characters from female actors. If we are to be 
moved by Alcestis, our minds must be assailed 
as they are by Ophelia and Imogene. Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, we may find a man who can 
act the masculine Clytemnestra as Mr. Benson 
did, or a Mr. Lawrence to enact Cassandra. 
But in these two characters the womanliness is 


secondary ; in Alcestis, it is everything. 


Miss Harrison showed, in our view, great 
power and pathos in her presentation of the 
character. There was, mage a thought too 
much ghastliness in the protracted physical 
failing at the approach of death. The high 
monotonous crying voice which she assumed had 
a powerful effect on the nerves ; but it made her 
actual words hard tu hear, and they are not words 
which we can spare, but the very essence of 
tragic pathos. The actress, one could see, was 
feeling the poignancy of every line. Nothing 
could be better than her slight, yet observable, 
change at the moment when the anticipation of 
death becomes an actual vision of “that grim 
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ferryman which poets write of.” She moved | pe 


forward 
se Bightiows. so bend they back with eyes to light 
inside 
The brain where visionary forms throng up””— 
and spoke shiveringly, as one who saw and 
heard Charon and his call— 


bp@ Sixwmrov dpa oxdpos 

vexbwy 5& mropOuebs Exwv xép’ exh KovTg 

Xdpwy w Hin Kare? Th wéeAAas. 
This, to our mind, was the high water-mark of 
her acting. But the scene with the children 
was pathetically done; and from beginning to 
end, in spite of the ill-pitched voice, one felt 
that the heroine’s character had been grasped 
and displayed. 

Of the remaining actors, we thought 
Admetus distinctly looked his part best— 
somewhat young in appearance for Admetus, 
Mr. Grahame certainly contrived to look like a 
Greek and a king. To say that he did not look 
as if he could have been such a whining coward 
as Admetus is to criticise Euripides, not Mr. 
Grahame. Mr. C. Disraeli as the Therapon 
showed much humour and mock pathos, 
Perhaps the comedy was too broad between 
him and Heracles. Mr. Bourchier as Death 
was powerful. The cloud of steam in which he 
rose recalled too much the appearance of Mr. 
Irving’s Mephistopheles, and at times there 
was a look about him more suggestive of a 
witch than of Death. Apollo (Mr. Mackinnon) 
disappointed us. He knew his part, but he 
seemed surprised and ill at ease, and there was 
a lack of the radiancy and command essential to 
the part. Pheres and Heracles (Messrs. Mar- 
riott and Mason) were capital. The latter per- 
formed the tipsy jollity of Heracles well, but 
his sudden seriousness and sympathy still 
better ; in fact, the harder task was done the best. 

Of the music we will not venture to 
speak save as the scribes. The funeral march 
and the ’Ey® xal 3:4 wotcas chorus impressed us 
most deeply. The latter, with its mingled 
sorrow and fatalism, touched with a resigna- 
tion, which has something of hope in it, is one 
of the deepest notes in Greek poetry. Mr. 
Courtney and his company cortainly managed 
to give us Euripides more than xompevpimnds, 
Nothing can make the “ Alcestis”’ a great play. 
What can be done to make it romantic, touch- 
ing, and elevating, they have shown us, * 
well, \ 








STAGE NOTES. 


RatTuER late in July Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt 
is to occupy the Lyceum Theatre for about a 
fortnight. She will come to us with the old 
repertory, appearing as the Dame aux Camélias, 
we believe, and as Frou-frou, and in ‘‘ Hernani,”’ 
and as Fédora, and as Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
Fixed to no theatre in Paris, Mdme. Bernhardt 
has few opportunities for new creations, She 
used to be a star; she is now a comet—and a 
comet of uncertain course—of a not to be 
prophesied though occasional return. 








MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 
Tue third concert of wind instrument chamber 
music was held at the Royal Academy of Music 
on Friday evening, May 27. The programme 
commenced with Mozart’s fine Serenade in C 
minor, better known in the form of a Quintett 
for stringed instruments, arranged by the com- 
poser himself. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the composition is far more effective in its 
original form. The clever two-part canon in the 
octave (Al Rovescio) in the Minuet, so smooth, 
so flowing, has only to be compared with the 
science displayed by Bruckner in the symphony 
recently performed at the Richter concerts to 
show the difference between genius and 
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dantry. The work was exceedingly well 
rendered by Messrs. Horton, Malsch, Lazarus, 
Beddome, Mann, Keevil, and W. and T. Wotton. 
The next instrumental piece was a Trio for two 
hautboys and English horn, by Bzethoven. 
The work, though bearing a late Opus number 
(87), was written as early as 1794, and there- 
fore belongs to the Haydn-Mozart period. It 
is a highly interesting piece, in which glimpses 
of the coming man are not wanting. It is, 
indeed, strange to think that a work so attrac- 
tive, and by Beethoven, should never have 
been given at the Popular Concerts; yet such 
is the fact. The performance by Messrs. Malsch, 
Davies, and Horton, elicited loud and well- 
deserved applause. The second part of the pro- 
gramme commenced witha Fantasia forclarionet, 
by Sir G. A. Macfarren, entitled ‘‘ Traditions of 
Shakspere.” It contains the authentic original 
melodies of various songs incidental to or 
mentioned in the plays of the poet. Mr. 
Lazarus, in spite of his skilful playing, did not 
succeed in making this pot-pourri very interest- 
ing. The concert concluded with a Sextuor 
for piano, flute, clarionct, horn, bassoon, and 
double bass, by Onslow. This composer once 
enjoyed a great reputation; and, if his works 
cannot be placed on a level with those of the 
great masters, they show so much that is skilful 
and refined as scarcely to deserve the oblivion 
into which they have fallen. The Sextuor is 
singularly fresh and pleasing; the Ardante 
con Variazione is, indeed, a delightful and 
original movement. Mr. A. H. Fox, who 
played the pianoforte part, deserves praise for 
his neat mechanism and clear style of phrasing. 
Miss Lilly Crabtree was the vocalist. The 
small hall was crowded, and the concert alto- 
gether a great success. We expect that Mr. 
Chappel will not fail to take note of the interest 
which has been excited. by this series of concerts 
now concluded, 

Mr. Gustav ERNEST gave his second concert 
at Prince’s Hall last Tuesday evening. when a 
dramatic. cantata of his for female voices, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Convent Bells,”’ was performed. The 
composer has written a little work of great 
ability. There is plenty of tune, the harmonies 
are well chosen, and moreover, the epithet 
‘‘ dramatic” is not, as is often tie case, devoid 
of meaning. There is a dramatic vein running 
through the work. With a stronger ‘‘ book,” a 
full choir and orchestra at his command, we 
fancy Mr. Ernest capable of still higher things. 
His choir is not a big one, but the ladies made 
up in energy for what they lacked in numbers. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Saunders, 
Miss P. Cramer, and Miss Hilda Wilson. 
Several of the numbers were encored. Miss 
Cramer sang with earnestness, and secured an 
encore for an ‘‘ Ave Maria,” while Miss Wilson 
was equally successful in her principal song. 
The programme included Beethoven’s Trio in 
D, Bw by Messrs. Ernest, Kornfeld and 
Hegyesi; the Appassionata Sonata, and solo 
and part songs. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


‘* LOHENGRIN”’ was given for the first time this 
season by the Carl Rosa Company on Wednes- 
day evening at Drury Lane. Mdme. Marie 
Roze, as Elsa, was excellent in her acting. 
Every point was studied, and not over-studied. 
In the first and second acts her singing was not 
all that could be desired; but afterwards she 
was heard to greater advantage. Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, in the title-réle, behaved as became 
a knight of the Grail; but he, too, reserved 
his best singing for the closing act. Mdlle. 
Tremelli was not an impressive Ortrude, neither 
vocally nor histrionically. Mr. Max Eugene, 
as Frederick, showed declamatory power. Mr. 
J. Sauvage looked well as the Herald, but his 
voice was still out of order. Mr. Pope was a 





satisfactory King. The piece was admirably 
mounted. Mr. Goossens conducted with care, 
yet the orchestra was, at times, rough. The 
chorus sang well. ‘‘ The Marriage of Figaro” 
was given on the following evening, and 
attracted a good house. Mdme. Georgina 
Burns, Mdme. Julia Gaylord, and Miss Burton 
sang and acted with their usual success. Mr. 
Sauvage, still indisposed, took the part of the 
Count, but an apology had to be made for him. 
Mr. Celli was sprightly as Figaro, but he would 
look better in the rédle of the Count. There 
were some points in the performance of the 
opera where the line between comic opera and 
opera bouffe was not strictly drawn. 

M. Sarnt-Saens, the well-known French 
composer and pianist, gave his first recital at 
St. James’s Hall last Saturday afternoon. The 
programme included his Hymn to Victor Hugo, 
transcribed for pianoforte, a Sonata for piano 
and violin by Faure, and an interesting selec- 
tion of short pieces by various masters. There 
was not a large attendance. 


Mr. CARLTON T. SPEER gave his sixth annual 
pianoforte recital at Prince’s Hall on Friday 
evening, May 27. He gave a neat, if not very 
characteristic, rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C minor (Op. 13). He was heard to more 
advantage in Mr. Walter Macfarren’s ‘‘ New 
Suite.” The music is showy and light. The 
concert-giver played besides many pieces by 
modern composers, and also some of his own. 
Miss Dora Bright, an excellent pianist, took part 
in Schumann’s Duet for two pianofortes. Miss 
Hallet was the vocalist. There was a good and 
enthusiastic audience. 

Miss CHRISTIE FULLER, from Melbourne, 
gave an interesting concert at Messrs. Collard’s 
rooms last Wednesday afternoon. The lady 
has a well-trained mezzo-soprano voice, and 
sings with intelligence. She was well received. 
Miss L. Philipps was much applauded in a song 
by Mr. G. Thomas. Miss Dora Bright played 
three movements from a Suite of her own. The 
music is clever and graceful, and the perform- 
ance was good. Miss Riley played a Prelude 
and Fugue from a violin sonata by Rust. Miss 
Mary Carmichael was at the pianoforte. 

Musical Art and Study is the title of a little 
work consisting of three papers recently read 
by Prof. H. C. Banister before the National 
Society of Professional Musicians, the North- 
east London Society of Musicians, and the 
College of Organists, which will be published 
this week by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 


Ir is said that Wagner’s ‘‘ Fliegender Hol- 
lander” will shortly be given at Buenos Ayres. 
This will be the first opera by Wagner ever 
performed in South America. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


REVISED BY HER MAJESTY. 


THE STORY of the LIFE of 
QUEEN VICTORIA. Told for Roys and Girls all 
over the World. By W. W. TULLOCH, B.D. 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, yilt edger, 3s. 6d. 











Dedicated (by Permission) to the Queen. 


SUNDAYS at BALMORAL. Ser- 


mons preached before Her Majesty the Queen in 
Scotland. By the Very Rev. JUHN TULLOCH, 
D.D., LL.D.. late Senior Principal in the University 
of St. Andrews, &c., &c. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


MISS MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


OUR SOVEREIGN LADY. A Book 


for her.People. By the Author of “ Fnglish Hearts 
and English Hands,” ‘Brief Memories of the First 
Earl Cairns,” &c., and by L. E. O’R, Author 0 
** The Child of the Morning,” &c. Small crown 8V0 
1s., cloth limp; 2s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 
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